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THE NEO-CLASSICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


By Donatp F. Bonn 


Although few students of English neo-classicism share the 
prevalent nineteenth-century view that imagination was sternly 
“repressed ” during the period 1660-1800, textbooks still occa- 
sionally generalize on the intellectual background of the age as 
prosaic and hostile to imagination. It is true that literary 
critics of the Restoration and after were aware of the dangers 
in an uncontrolled imagination. But an examination of the 
psychological background of the period reveals, I think, an 
awareness of the validity of the imagination influential in 
determining the trend of literary criticism in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. 


i. 


In discussing the various views as to the manner in which the 
soul “ attains to the Knowledge of Things,” Charron observes: 
“The most receiv’d Opinion is that deriv’d from Aristotle, 
importing, That the Mind understands and is instructed by the 
Senses: That it is naturally and of it self, a perfect Blank, a 
clean white Paper; and that whatever is written in it after- 
wards, must be dictated by the Senses, and cannot be convey’d 


1Some of these dangers I have discussed in an article, “‘ Distrust’ of the imagi- 
nation in English neo-classicism,” Philological quarterly, 14 (1935), 54-69. 
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thither any other way.”* This empirical position, though op- 
posed vigorously by Cartesians and Platonists, states fairly the 
prevalent view as to the réle of imagination in the acquisition 
of knowledge. In this process man utilizes not only the five 
external senses but also the so-called “inner” wits. These, 
variously enumerated since the time of Galen, were generally 
regarded as three—common sense, phantasy, and memory— 
and sometimes thought of as occupying separate cells in the 
brain.’ Sense impressions are conveyed by the animai spirits 
to the common sense, where they may be compared and brought 
into order. “This common sense,” Burton observed, “is the 
judge or moderator of the rest, by whom we discern all dif- 
ferences of objects ; for by mine eye I do not know that I see, 
or by mine ear that I hear, but by my common sense, who 
judgeth of sounds and colours ; they are but the organs to bring 
the species to be censured ; so that all their objects are his, and 
all their offices are his.” * These phantasms are then conveyed 
to the imagination, a faculty which Burton defines as “ an inner 
sense which doth more fully examine the species perceived by 
common sense, of things present or absent, and keeps them 
longer, recalling them to mind again, or making new of his 
own.” ® 

Imagination is thus a means of simple apprehension, the 
collecting of phantasms or sense impressions, which are stored 
up for the scrutiny of reason and making of abstract concep- 
tions, or the inciting to conduct, good or bad, under the 
direction of the will. Charron defines it thus: 


The Fancy or Imaginative Faculty, first collects the several Images 
receiv’d by the Senses, forms Idea’s out of them, and lays them up 
for use. This is done in so accurate and faithful a manner, that 
though the Objects themselves be far distant, nay, though the Man 


* Pierre Charron, Of wisdom, i, xiii (trans. George Stanhope, 2nd ed., corrected, 
1707, 1. 123-24). In bibliographical footnotes London is to be understood as place 
of publication, unless otherwise stated. 

* Memory was universally placed in the back of the brain, imagination and 
common sense in the front or in the middle. This localization of the faculties came 
to have merely a figurative meaning, but it survived into the eighteenth century. 
See Henry Layton, Observations upon a treatise intitled Psychologia . . . , 1703, 
pp. 39-40. 

* Anatomy of melancholy (1621), I, 1, ii, 7. 

® Ibid. 
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be asleep, and all his Senses lock’d up, yet this Faculty represents 
them to the Mind and Thoughts, in Images so strong, so lively, 
that the Imagination does the very same to the Understanding 
now, which the Object it self did, by the first and freshest Im- 
pressions heretofore.® 


Hence the many references to it as a storehouse or thesaurus 
of images. This aspect of the imagination, as the power 
whereby the mind is cognizant of external objects without the 
direct sensory stimulus, is prevalent throughout the period. 
“Now our simple apprehension of corporal objects, if present, 
we call Sense; if absent, we properly name it Imagination.” 
These words of Glanvill’ are repeated in the writings of many 
of his contemporaries. Hobbes with characteristic vigor calls 
imagination “ decaying sense.” *® In the early eighteenth cen- 
tury Zachary Mayne writes: “That Faculty which presents to 
the Mind’s view the Images or Ideas of external sensible Ob- 
jects, or by which the Mind perceives them, is what we call the 
Imagination.” ° 

The power of fancy to combine and vary these phantasms 
had long been noted. It is able, in the words of Huarte, “ not 
onely to compound a figure possible with another, but doth 
ioyne also (after the order of nature) those which are vnpos- 
sible, and of them growe to shape mountains of gold, and calues 
that flie.” *° Bacon likewise refers to this freedom of imagina- 





tion, “ which, being not tied to the laws of matter, may at 
pleasure join that which nature hath severed, and sever that 
which nature hath joined. . . .” ** Hobbes, in the third chap- 
ter of his Human nature (1640), mentions similar instances 
of formations not in rerum naturae.” 


° Of wisdom, i, xii (1707 ed., 1.109). 
™ Scepsis scientifica, 1665, p. 71. 
® Leviathan, 1651, ch. 2. 


® Two dissertations concerning sense and the imagination ... , 1728, pp. 69-70. 
10 Juan Huarte de San Juan, Examen de ingenios. The examination of mens 
wits ..., trans. T. Carew, 1594, p. 182. 


*t Advancement of learning 2.4.1. 

12 Works, ed. Sir William Molesworth, 1839-45, 4.11. Cf. Leviathan, ch. 2. For 
other references to this “ compounding” power of the imagination see Descartes, 
Le monde ... , 1664, in Guvres, ed. Adam et Tannery, 1897-1910, 11.184; Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Of bodies, and of mans soul... , 1669, pt. I, p. 374; G. Lamy, 
Explication mechanique et physique des fonctions de lame sensitive ... , 1678, 
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In these time-honored examples of the compounding powers 
of imagination - there i is no suggestion of a creative faculty 
in the “romantic” sense of the phrase. In its capacity of 
reflecting sense-images faithfully and in that of combining 
them, tlie imagination is thought of as a passive, mirror-like 
faculty. Its seat is in the “ Septum lucidum, or speculum ”; “ 
it serves as an “ internal sight ”;*° it is a general meeting-place 
of sense-images, “ that very Eye of the Fantasie, which is the 
Glass of the Mind, wherein all their Reports are by Imagina- 
tion represented to the Mind... .”* Or, to use another 
figure, it is like the imprint of a seal in wax. “ These Impres- 
sions, Images or Phantémes .. . are like the Seal, which doth 
not Act but in Figuring the Matter, and Imprinting the Cutts 
of the Graver, wherewith the Seal it self is Imprinted. . . .””" 

There is pretty general agreement that this is the function 
of imagination with regard to our knowledge of the external 
world. But are these phantasms of any value in our under- 
(standing of immaterial objects? Is there a kind of knowledge 
for which imagination is not a help but a hindrance? Around 


| these questions we find a sharp difference of opinion. Those 


} who set up an ideal of abstraction as the highest kind of know- 
| ing, whether in mathematics or metaphysics, tend to disparge 
| imagination. Empiricists, on the other hand, who view knowl- 


| edge as dealing with aggregates, as beginning with individuals 





| and ending in universals, accord it a much higher position. 


II. 


The opposition between these views was strengthened by 
the emergence in the early seventeenth century of a strong 


pp. 50, 56-7; Isaac Watts, Logick: or, the right use of reason in the enquiry after 
truth . . . , 1725, pp. 43-4; William Duncan, The elements of logic, 3rd ed., 1752, 
p. 16. 

*8M. W. Bundy (The theory of imagination in classical and mediaeval thought 
(Urbana, Ill., 1927], p. 85n.) quotes an example from Philoponus, a sixth-century 
commentator on Aristotle. 

*4Sir Kenelm Digby, Of bodies . . . , 1669, pt. i, p. 374. 

18 Paradise lost 8.461. 

2° W. R., Nosce teipsum: or, a leading step to the knowledge of our selves, 1689, 
p. 18. 

*7 4 moral essay upon the soul of man, 1690, p. 176. Cf. Bernard Lamy, The 
art of speaking, 2nd ed., 1708, pp. 203-10. 
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current of rationalism, particularly Cartesian, both in philo- 
sophical and esthetic discussion.’* Early in the Discours de la 
méthode (1687) Descartes insists upon the necessity of believ- 
ing nothing except upon the evidence of our reason. 


Et il est a remarquer que ie dis, de nostre raison, & non point, de 
nostre imagination ny de nos sens. Comme, encore que nous voyons 
le soleil tres clairement, nous ne deuons pas iuger pour cela qu'il ne 
soit que de la grandeur que nous le voyons; et nous pouuons bien 
imaginer distinctement vne teste de lion entée sur le cors d’vne 
cheure, sans qu’il faille conclure, pour cela, qu’il y ait au monde vne 
Chimere: car la raison ne nous dicte point que ce que nous voyons 
ou imaginons ainsi soit veritable. Mais elle nous dicte bien que 
toutes nos idées ou notions doiuent auoir quelque fondement de 
verité; car il ne seroit pas possible que Dieu, qui est tout parfait & 
tout veritable les eust mises en nous sans cela.’® 


Elsewhere Descartes elaborates this distinction between 
imagining and knowing. Those who attempt to imagine God or 
the soul, he says in another passage of the Discours, are like 
those who would use their eyes in order to hear sounds or smell 
odors.”” True knowledge is “la connaissance par l’intellection 
pure, comme est celle de l’A4me ou de Dieu.” ** To imagine, he 
writes in the Meditationes (1641), “is nothing else but to 
think upon the shape or image of a corporeal thing. . . .”” 
The impossibility of understanding by means of the imagina- 
tion Descartes illustrates by the changes which a piece of bees- 
wax may undergo. Its odor and taste may disappear, its color 
may change, its shape may alter, so that it seems totally dif- 
ferent ; yet it is the same wax. What was in it that was so 
evidently known? Certainly none of those things perceived by 
the senses, nor any changes in size or shape which can be 
imagined. “ I conceive it capable of innumerable such changes, 
and yet I cannot by my imagination run over these Innumer- 
ables. . . . It remains therefore for me to confess, that I cannot 
imagine what this Wax is, but that I perceive with my Mind 
what it is.” ** 


18 Cf. René Bray, La formation de la doctrine classique en France, Paris, 1927, 
pp. 114-39. 

1° uvres, ed. Adam et Tannery, 6. 39-40. 

2° Ibid. 6. 37. 

21 Letter to Mersenne, juillet 1641 (Cuvres 3.395). 

*2 Six metaphysical meditations, 1680, p. 17. 
*8 Tbid., p. 22. 
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In Meditation vi Descartes illustrates with another example 
the distinction between imagining and knowing. When, he 
writes, I think of a chiliogon, I understand that it is a thousand- 
sided figure as easily as I conceive that a triangle is a figure 
composed of three sides ; “ but I do not in the same Manner 
Imagine, or behold as present those thousand sides, as I do the 
three sides of a Triangle.” ** Moreover, the difference between 
a chiliogon and other polygons can be understood, but not 
imagined. 


And tho at the time when I so think of a Chiliogone, I may con- 
fusedly represent to my self some Figure . . . yet ’tis evident that 
this Representation is not a Chiliogone, because ’tis in nothing 
different from what I should Represent to my self if I thought of a 
Million-angled figure, or any other Figure of More sides. . . . And 
herein I manifestly perceive that there is required a peculiar sort 
of Operation in the Mind to imagine a Thing, which I require not 
to Understand a Thing; which New Operation of the Mind plainly 
shews the difference between imagination and pure Intellection.?® 


From the Cartesian standpoint, then, imagination, while of 
aid in visualizing certain material things, is of little value in the 
understanding of spiritual natures. Those who attempt to use 
it in knowing God or the essence of the soul are predestined to 
failure in trying to imagine the unimaginable.** Descartes’ 
theory of innate ideas was in part an attempt to account for 
the presence in our minds of these ideas which could not have 
entered by means of sense or imagination. In the words of a 
prominent Cartesian, “ Wherefore seeing we can perceive noth- 


*4 Ibid., p. 84. 

*° Ibid., pp. 84-5. 

*° The followers of Descartes present the same arguments. Louis de La Forge, 
for example, in his Traitté de V’esprit de Vhomme (Amsterdam, 1669), repeats the 
illustration of ‘the chiliogon. ‘‘ Nous apercevons par l’entendement plusieurs 
proprietez des Corps, par exemple ceile qu’ils ont d’estre capables de recevoir une 
infinité de varietez dans leur mouvement, grandeur, ou figure, que nous ne scaurions 
imaginer, parce que l’imagination ne nous represente rien que sous quelque image 
& figure particuliere & déterminée, & qu’elle ne les scauroit toutes parcourir” (pp. 
298-99). Even Gassendi, though opposing Descartes at many points, agrees as to 
the difference between the two parts of the soul, one incorporeal peculiar to man, 
the other corporeal which he shares with the brute creation: “ il doit consequemment 
y avoir dans l’Homme une double faculté, l’une qui soit de la partie incorporelle, 
& soit appellég Esprit, Entendement, souveraine Raison; I’autre qui soit de la 
partie corporelle, & soit dite faculté Imaginatrice, Imagination, Phantaisie” (Abregé 
de la philosophie de Gassendi, par F. Bernier, Lyon, 1678, 6. 238) . 
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. ing by our Sense or Imagination but what is Material, it follows 


that the Idea’s of all other things that are not Material, are in- 
born with us ; for by what other means could they be convey’d 
to our Minds? ” ** 

In contemporary England certain philosophers and theo- 
logians were likewise urging a theory of innate ideas as the 
explanation of the presence in our minds of ideas which are, 
from one point of view, unimaginable. While the reputation of 
Descartes may have increased the prestige of this theory, there 
is no reason to suppose that the Cambridge Platonists and 
others were merely transferring Cartesian doctrine to English 
soil. M. Gilson has shown how widespread was the theory of 
innate ideas in the philosophic and theological atmosphere 
which Descartes breathed, and how frequent was the attempt, 
on the part of men like Silhon and Mersenne, to adapt the neo- 
Platonic views of St. Augustine to a theory of innate ideas 
which would serve to confute the sceptic and the atheist.” In 
England the “latitude-men” had a somewhat similar aim. 
Primarily interested in combatting the materialism of Hobbes 
and in reconciling warring factions within the Church, they 
advanced a theory of inborn ideas which would free theology 
from too close dependence on the letter of Scripture and prove 
man’s ability to know God without recourse to the ordinary 
avenues of knowledge. From the standpoint of metaphysics, 
writes Professor Lamprecht, this theory meant “ that the mind, 
antecedent to experience or instruction, possessed a body of 
virtual knowledge, was in fact a realm of known truths. And 
this metaphysical view of the mind resulted in a further logical 
position, namely that there is in the highest kind of knowledge 
much which sense could never produce or furnish materials 
for, much which comes from a purely rational or intellectual 
source.” °° 

For those who hold this theory imagination will be primarily 
a faculty of a lower soul, of use indeed to acquaint us with the 
outward shows of things, but totally unable to help toward a 


7 Antoine LeGrand, An entire body of philosophy, according to the principles of 
the famous Renate Des Cartes ..., trans. Richard Blome, 1694, p. 8. 

8 Ftienne Gilson, Etudes de philosophie médiévale, Strasbourg, 1921, pp. 172-89. 

*° Sterling P. Lamprecht, “ Innate ideas in the Cambridge Platonists,” Philosophi- 
cal review 35 (1926) . 567. 
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knowledge of God or the soul.’ Benjamin Whichcote sums up 
very well the distinction between the two types of knowledge, 
taking its rise from the theory of two faculties in human 
nature: 


I say, a Man is a Compound of different and several things; he 
hath several sorts of Faculties, which we are wont in our Philosophy 
to call his upper and his lower Powers; and by these he doth con- 
verse with things of a very different order. By the higher Powers, 
he is able to converse both with God and things Spiritual and 
Coelestial; and by the lower Powers, with Terrene and Earthy. As 
to Instance: By Mind, and Understanding, and Will, he hath 
intercourse and communion with God, and things invisible; and by 
these he is fitted to the improving all the lower Objects to Heavenly 
Ends and Purposes. But then, by Sense, Imagination and bruitish 
Affection, we can only maintain Acquaintance with this outward 
and lower World.*? 


Not only the Cambridge Platonists but other moralists and 
divines of the period often disparage imagination as a part of 
man’s lower, sensitive soul, a faculty 


that can rise no higher 
Then outward senses, knows no excellence 
But what those Five do faithfully inspire 
From their great God, this world; nor do desire 
More then they know.*? 


Senault, whose treatise De l’usage des passions was translated 
in 1649, follows the traditional division of the soul into three 
“estates”: the vegetal, in which she “ differs not much from 
the nature of Plants” ; the sensitive, characterized by imagina- 
tion, and no better than a “beast of the field”; and the 
rational, characterized by understanding, in which she ap- 
proaches “ neer the dignity of the Angels.” ** Some see in this 
threefold division a symbol of the Trinity or “an Epitome of 
the Creation” ;** others, like Robert South, regard man’s 
sensitive appetite as characteristic of original human nature, 


°°Cf. John Smith, “A discourse demonstrating the immortality of the soul” 
(1660), in The Cambridge Platonists, ed. E. T. Campagnac, Oxford, 1901, p. 135. 

*2 “The work of reason” (1660), in Campagnac, pp. 51-2. 

*° Henry More, Psychathanasia 3. 2. 37. 

°° J. F. Senault, The use of passions, trans. Henry [Carey], Earl of Monmouth, 
1649, pp. 12-15. 
**W. R., Nosce teipsum ..., 1689, p. 33 [i.e., 29]. 
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his rational behavior as characteristic of the soul transformed 
by divine Grace. 

In the field of philosophical controversy, too, we find ra- 
tionalists likely to disparage the act of imagining as on a lower 
and rather materialistic plane. The opponents of Hobbes, for 
instance, attack him for confusing image and idea, and for 
denying any higher, non-imaging conception. It is, says one, 
“an argument of thickness of mind, of a soul not yet advanced 
above the power of fancy, to say that no man hath, or can have 
any kind of conception without an Image, as if nothing were 
authentically written upon the table of our minds, without a 
seal and sensible impression affixed to it.” *° True ideas are not 
dependent upon sensible images. “ Plato,” continues the same 
writer, “ to whose School we owe chiefly this name of Idea, has 
expresly contended for a knowledge, soaring above the ken of 
fancy, and taught us, that the greatest and most glorious ob- 
jects have no Image attending on their perception.” ** Other 
critics attempt to refute Hobbes’ assertion (De corpore, ch. 21) 
that we can have no conception of abstractions (such as infi- 
nity) for which we have no phantasm. The soul of man, ob- 
jects one critic, has “ many things in it which have no being in 
the world, as Chimera’s, Eutopia’s, Leviathans. .. .”* 
“There are many things intelligible,” writes another, “ which 
are not sensible; as time does, every article of it, intelligibly 
pass away, not sensibly. I understand that the centre of a 
circle, is a point ; and that a point, by the definition of it, est 
cujus nulla pars est ; it cannot therefore according to the true 
definition of it, be so expressed, as to be the object of sense.” *° 
All this is reminiscent of Descartes’ example of the chiliogon, 
and we find this alluded to by many writers.” 


55 Twelve sermons preached upon several occasions, 1692, pp. 8-10. Cf. Walter 
Charleton, Natural history of the passions, 1674, Epistle prefatory. 

3° Thomas Tenison, The creed of Mr. Hobbes examined; in a feigned conference 
between him, and a student in divinity, 1670, pp. 31-2. 

57 Ibid., p. 32. Later, p. 96, Tenison makes use of Descartes’ example of the 
chiliogon. 

38 William Lucy, Observations, censures and confutations of divers errors in the 
12, 13, and 14 chap. of Mr. Hobs his Leviathan, 1657, Sig. [Aw*]. 

°° Roger Coke, Justice vindicated from the false fucus put upon it, by Thomas 
White Gent. Mr. Thomas Hobbs, and Hugo Grotius .. . , 1660, p. 2. 

“0 Cf, Louis de La Forge, Traitté de l’esprit de V-homme, Amsterdam, 1669, p. 
302; Thomas Tenison, The creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, 1670, p. 96; Antoine 
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Particularly in the realm of religion are these shortcomings of 
the imaginative faculty felt to be apparent. Instead of con- 
ceiving the soul properly, remarks an anonymous moralist, 


as an Object altogether Spiritual . . . we fall back into a desire of 
conceiving it by Imagination, as a thing Corporeal; which causes, 
that in stead of having a neat Idea and Conception of it, which we 
should have if we would endure the Reflection of pure Intellection 


and Reason there remains to us only an Obscurity and Confusion. 
41 


This was one of the objections made to the writings of Hobbes 
and other materialists: “they fancy that they cannot have an 
Idea but of things which they can Imagine or conceive with a 
Corporeal Image. . . .” ” 


The case for the higher, non-imaginative type of knowledge 
is strongly put by Cudworth: 


Phantasms are nothing else but Sensible Ideas, Images or Pictures 
of Outward Objects, such as are caused in the Soul by Sense; 
whence it follows, that nothing is the Object of Fancy, but what 
is also the Object of Sense, nothing can be fancied by the Soul, but 
what is Perceptible by Sense. But there are many Objects of our 
Mind, which we can neither See, Hear, Feel, Smell nor Taste, and 
which did never enter into it by any Sense; and therefore we can 
have no Sensible Pictures or Ideas of them, drawn by the Pencil of 
that Inward Limner or Painter which borrows all his Colours from 
Sense, which we call Fancy; and if we reflect on our own Cogita- 
tions of these things, we shall sensibly perceive that they are not 
Phantastical, but Noematical. As for Example, Justice, Equity, 
Duty and Obligation, Cogitation, Opinion, Intellection, Volition, 
Memory, Verity, Falsity, "Cause, Effect, Genus, Species, Nullity, 
Contingency, Possibility, Impossibility, and innumerable more such 
there are that will occur to any one that shall turn over the 
Vocabularies of any Language, none of which can have any Sensi- 
ble Picture drawn by the Pencil of the Fancy.** 


LeGrand, An entire body of philosophy, 1694, p. 10; J. P. de Crousaz, A new 
treatise of the art of thinking, 1724, 1.16; Isaac Watts, Logick, 1725, pp. 59-60; 
T. Reid, Essays on the intellectual powers, essay 4, ch. 8 (Works, ed. Hamilton, 
1852, pp. 375-6). Locke uses the example of a chiliaedron, or thousand-sided figure, 
to illustrate the difference between clear and obscure ideas, but he does not 
attribute the latter to the imagination (Essay on human understanding, 1690, 2. 29. 
13. 

“* A moral essay upon the soul of man, 1690, pp. 4-5. 

4? Tbid., p. 254. 

“* Ralph Cudworth (d. 1685), A treatise concerning eternal and immutable 
morality, 1781, pp. 140-1. 
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To account for the presence in the mind of these abstract ideas 
and notions of God, right and wrong, etc., many rationalists, 
as stated above, make use of a theory of innate ideas. These 
“first and Alphabetical Notions,” as Culverwel calls them, 
enable us to “ spell out the Law of Nature.” ** They are, re- 
marks one of Hobbes’s opponents, “ innate and connatural with 
Man; and not acquired either by sense, experiment, or any 
thing else.” * 

To rationalist thinkers, then, the imagination appears as a 
highly inadequate instrument for the attainment of the highest 
kind of knowledge ; as a member of the lower, sensitive soul it 
is limited and unreflecting in its actions ; it tempts to a mate- 
rialistic view of life. It contains in itself another danger, too, 
that of stirring up the passions and leading men into the 
excesses of “enthusiasm.” ** If we turn, however, to the 
empiricist thinkers of the seventeenth century — chiefly, of 
course, Hobbes—we find much less emphasis upon the short- 
comings of the imagination. These thinkers do not disparage 
the phantasms of imagination, but see in them legitimate and 
generally trustworthy factors in the cognitive process. 


II. 


An anonymous critique of Descartes states the empiricist 
point of view with considerable force and cogency. Imagination 
has the important réle of providing concrete symbols for ideas. 
“So often and whensoever the understanding is busied about 
any thing, the imagination also acts its part by presenting it 
with the image of the same thing or some other.” ** Although 


44 Nathanael Culverwel, An elegant and learned discourse of the light of nature, 
1654, p. 47. 

‘5 Roger Coke, Justice vindicated, 1660, p. 4. Cf. William Ramesey, ‘O 
“ANOPOQIIOS KAT E’ZOXH’A, or mans dignity and perfection vindicated, 1661, 
pp. 37-8; James Lowde, A discourse concerning the nature of man, 1694, p. 8. 

‘© Lack of space prevents detailed consideration of this aspect of the imagination. 
It is prominent in Stoic thought and comes out frequently in attacks on the 
Dissenters. 

‘7 Reflections upon Monsieur Des Cartes’s Discourse of a method . . . , trans. 
by J[ohn] Dfavies], 1655, p. 71. The writer goes on to quote the commentators 
on Aristotle, “ that the imaginative faculty always accompanies the Understanding, 
as a Dog follows his Master every where, though he be not every foot called to 
that duty, nay sometimes whether the Master will or no... .” And again, “that 
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fancy deals with material things, it “ hath been bestow’d on 
man for the service of the Understanding.” * 


For, to see my self, I make use of my eyes, not of a looking-glass, 
yet I see my self in the glass, and without it I cannot behold my 
self. In like manner, for to comprehend immaterial things, I make 
use of my understanding and of my imagination too, but in divers 
manners; for ’tis by the help of my understanding that [I] com- 
prehend them, and not by the imagination: but my understanding 
would not be able to comprehend them without the assistance of 
my imagination, nay stands me in no stead, if the imagination 
should not represent to the understanding the Idaea’s of material 
things.*® 


Walter Charleton also thinks that the Creator has ordained 
the rational soul “to have a certain dependence, as to her 
operation, upon the Phantasy, so that without the help and 
subserviency thereof, she can know or understand little, or 
nothing at all. For, it is from the Imagination alone that she 
takes all the representations of things, and the fundamental 
ideas, upon which she afterward builds up all her Science, all 
her wisdom.” *° 

The most complete and far-reaching development of the em- 
piricist position during this period is to be found in the work of 
Hobbes, whose Leviathan (1651) opens with an examination 
of man’s faculties. Thoughts are “ every one a Representation 
or Apparence, of some quality, or other Accident of a body 
without us; which is commonly called an Object. Which Ob- 
ject worketh on the Eyes, Eares, and other parts of mans body ; 
and by diversity of working, produceth diversity of Appavences. 
The Originall of them all, is that which we call Sense; (For 
there is no conception in a mans mind, which hath not at first, 
totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the organs of Sense.) 


the understanding cannot comprehend any thing without the assistance of the 
imagination. . . . For the Peripateticks hold, that to the learning of any thing, 
the Understanding stands in need of the Imagination” (ibid., pp. 71-2). Readers 
of Dryden will recognize the comparison of the imagination to a hunting dog. 

“8 Ibid., p. 74. 

*° Ibid., pp. 74-5. 

5° Natural history of the passions, 1674, p. 64 [i.e., 63]. Cf. also Samuel 
Parker’s ridicule of the Platonists’ pretension that there is a knowledge not attain- 
able through the senses (A free and impartial censure of the Platonick philosophie, 
Oxford, 1666, pp. 82-3). 
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The rest are derived from that originall.”** These images 
remain in the mind after the sensory stimulus has been re- 
moved, just “as wee see in the water, though the wind cease, 
the waves give not over rowling for a long time after. . . .” 


For after the object is removed, or the eye shut, wee still retain an 
image of the thing seen, though more obscure than when we see it. 
And this is it, the Latins call Imagination, from the image made in 
seeing; and apply the same, though improperly, to all the other 
senses. But the Greeks call it Fancy; which signifies apparance, and 
is as proper to one sense, as to another. ImacrnatTion therefore is 
nothing but decaying sense; and is found in men, and many other 
living creatures, as well sleeping, as waking.** 


The phantasms are thus a kind of motion within the mind, 
surviving sense perceptions. Imaginations or thoughts are 
representations of objects without the mind, and knowledge 
consists of an aggregate of these ideas or images. We can have, 
consequently, no idea of infinity. 


When we say any thing is infinite, we signifie onely, that we are 
not able to conceive the ends, and bounds of the thing named; 
having no Conception of the thing, but of our own inability. And 
therefore the Name of God is used, not to make us conceive him; 
(for he is Incomprehensible; and his greatnesse, and power are un- 
conceivable;) but that we may honour him.** 


Elsewhere Hobbes speaks cautiously of a final cause to be 
postulated, though men cannot have any idea of Him in their 
minds, answerable to His nature.*> He uses the abstract termi- 
nology of the Schools as an example of the folly of speculation 
in matters not perceptible to sense and imagination.” The 
latter for Hobbes corresponds to independent examination of 
facts, as opposed to acceptance of the opinions and definitions 
of others. “ Naturall sense and imagination, are not subject to 
absurdity. Nature it selfe cannot erre. ...”°’ Hobbes’s 
strictly empirical psychology thus establishes imagination on 
a sufficiently high level: a result of sensation, it provides man 
with a natural, unerring test of the validity of notions ; names 


51 Leviathan, ch. 1. Fh. @: 58 Ibid. 

54Ch. 3. Cf. also ch. 12. Hobbes makes this point also in his criticism of 
Descartes’ Meditationes. See the translation, Six metaphysical meditations, 1680, 
pp. 129-30. 
55 Leviathan, ch. 11. ** Ch. 8. 57 Ch. 4. 
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which stand for ideas “unknowable” to it must be taken 
merely on faith—they do not represent a higher department of 
knowledge to which imagination cannot aspire. 

Furthermore, Hobbes’s psychology, in abandoning the old 
distinction between a rational and a sensitive soul, does not 
regard the imagination as a mistress of error, a dangerous guide 
to behavior, who may incite a lower soul to revolt against a 
higher, rational soul. Hobbes’s whole psychology of the passions 
makes such a dichotomy pointless. The desire for satisfaction 
which the organism feels is not regarded as a rebellion against 
reason, but as something entirely natural and good. “ Nor can 
a man any more live, whose Desires are at an end, than he, 
whose Senses and Imaginations are at a stand. . . . So that in 
the first place, I put for a generall inclination of all mankind, 
a perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth only in Death.” ** Far from being disparaged, the 
imagination is looked upon as an important useful faculty in 
man’s makeup, not primarily an inner sense in a lower, non- 
rational soul. 

Of even greater importance for literary criticism is Hobbes’s 
interest in the combinatory powers of the imagination—not 
merely so much its ability to form compound images (the 
centaur, the golden mountain, etc.) but to function freely in 
what was later to be called the association of ideas. Hobbes 
displays a lively interest in the freedom of the imagination to 
associate ideas in a “ Trayne of Thoughts ” and to supply wit 
with its quickness in tracing resemblances. “This Naturall 
Witte, consisteth principally in two things; Celerity of Imagin- 
ing, (that is, swift succession of one thought to another ;) and 
steddy direction to some approved end.” ® In the first case, 
an “ unguided ” train of imaginations, “the thoughts are said 
to wander, and seem impertinent one to another, as in a 
Dream.” * 


And yet in this wild ranging of the mind, a man may ofttimes 
perceive the way of it, and the dependence of one thought upon 
another. For in a Discourse of our present civill warre, what could 
seem more impertinent, than to ask (as one did) what was the 
value of a Roman Penny? Yet the Cohaerence to me was manifest 


"Ch. 41. °° Ch. 8. *° Ch. 8. 
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enough. For the Thought of the warre, introduced the Thought of 
the delivering up the King to his Enemies; The Thought of that, 
brought in the Thought of the delivering up of Christ; and that 
again the Thought of the 30 pence, which was the price of that 
treason-: and thence easily followed that malicious question; and 
all this in a moment of time; for Thought is quick.** 


In a train of imaginations “ regulated,” the mind proceeds from 
one idea to another analogous to it, in order to arrive at some 
desired end. “ From Desire, ariseth the Thought of some means 
we have seen produce the like of that which we ayme at; and 
from the thought of that, the thought of means to that mean; 
and so continually, till we come to some beginning within our 
own power.” ° 

Those who are able readily to discern similitudes and like- 
ness of images “ are sayd to have a good Wit; by which, in 
this occasion, is meant a Good Fancy.” Those who observe 
differences “ are said to have a good Judgement.” ** These two 
powers Hobbes sees as equally necessary, in their different 
ways, to the conduct of life, and both have a share in the mak- 
ing of poetry. The writer who is rich in fancy “ will be easily 
fitted with similitudes, that will please, not onely by illustration 
of his discourse, and adorning it with new and apt metaphors; 
but also, by the rarity of their invention.” ** Those who have 
it in excess, without the compensatory balance of judgment, 
will wander into “so long digressions, and Parentheses, that 
they utterly lose themselves.” But properly used, fancy is a 
desirable quality in poetry. 
In a good Poem, whether it be Epique, or Dramatique; as also in 
Sonnets, Epigrams, and other Pieces, both Judgement and Fancy 
are required: But the Fancy must be more eminent; because they 


please for the Extravagancy; but ought not to displease by Indis- 
cretion.®® 


In the Answer to Davenant’s Preface to Gondibert (1650) 
Hobbes had also emphasized the combination of judgment and 
fancy as the two principal ingredients of the heroic poem. The 
substance of such a poem, he says, ought to be “the manners 


°? Ibid. %* Ibid. 
°? Ibid. °5 Ibid. 
* Ch. 8. 
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of men,” “ the description of Great Men and Great Actions.” 
To write such a poem, the poet must know well, and know 
much. In other words, his subject matter must be a consistent 
reflection of life: the poet must have “ images of nature in the 
memory distinct and clear ”; *’ and he must also obtain variety 
in expression, through metaphors, similes, “ copious Imagery 
discreetly ordered.” * In other words, “ Judgment begets the 
strength and structure, and Fancy begets the ornaments of a 
Poem.” ® And both have their origin in memory of experiences. 


For memory is the World (though not really, yet so as in a looking 
glass) in which the Judgment, the severer Sister, busieth her self 
in a grave and rigid examination of all the parts of Nature, and in 
registring by Letters their order, causes, uses, differences, and 
resemblances; Whereby the Fancy, when any work of Art is to be 
performed, findes her materials at hand and prepared for use, and 
needs no more then a swift motion over them, that what she wants, 
and is there to be had, may not lie too long unespied.”° 


The same praise of imagination Hobbes repeats in the preface 
to his translation of the Odyssey (1675). One of the seven 
virtues “ that concur to make the reading of an Heroique Poem 
pleasant ” is “ Elevation of Fancie, which is generally taken 
for the greatest praise of Heroique Poetry; and is so, when 
governed by discretion.” ™ 


For in Fancie consisteth the Sublimity of a Poet, which is that 
Poetical Fury which the Readers for the most part call for. It flies 
abroad swiftly to fetch in both Matter and Words; but if there be 
not Discretion at home to distinguish which are fit to be used and 
which not, ... their delight and grace is lost. But if they be discreetly 


used, they are greater ornaments of a Poem by much than any_ 


other.7? 


Thus in his literary criticism as well as in his psychology 
Hobbes assigns a legitimate place to the imagination. Alone, 
without the compensatory balance of judgment, it may lead 
to deplorable consequences, but working in harmony with 
reason it is a necessary and highly advantageous faculty in the 


°° In J. E. Spingarn, Critical essays of the seventeenth century, Oxford, 1908, 2. 56, 
62. 
®7 Tbid., p. 63. 7° Ibid. 

*8 Tbid., 60. 71 Ibid., pp. 68, 70. 
°° Ibid., p. 59. 72 Ibid., p. 70. 
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poet’s makeup. These points Hobbes stressed in vigorous and 
colorful language. In his recognition of the importance of 
imagination in the cognitive process, in his refusal to accept a 
dualism which would place imagination in a lower “ sensitive ” 
soul, in his emphasis on its vital réle in the composition of 
poetry, in his interest in the free combinatory play of fancy 
in a “ trayne of thoughts ”—in all these respects Hobbes looks 
forward to the eighteenth century and the growing recognition 
of the prime importance of the imagination. 

The psychological foundations upon which eighteenth-cen- 
tury critics built were largely determined by Hobbes and Locke. 
The influence of the first, however, suffered through the an- 
tagonism of the Church, so that many eighteenth-century 
writers in sympathy with his monistic point of view were 
likely to disparage his name or to pass over it in silence. The 
name and reputation of Locke were much “ safer.” Though 
his incisive method of inquiry was later to be turned against 
theology—particularly by the French philosophes—Locke cast 
his work into such sober form that he was able to maintain 
in his own country at least a reputation both for wisdom and 
piety. — 
Locke has little to say directly about the imagination. The 
rather dry, rationalistic temper of his mind inclines him to 
disparage poetry, romances, and other works of fancy. The 
main purpose of the Essay concerning human understanding 
(1690) being the careful delimitation of the fields of knowl- 
edge and an estimation of the capacity of man’s mind, Locke 
is largely concerned with the way in which we receive our 
ideas and our manner of attaining to truth. All our simple 
ideas, acquired through sensation or reflection, may be re- 
arranged and recombined. “ But it is not in the power of the 
most exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, by any quickness 
or variety of thought, to invent or frame one new simple idea 
in the mind... .” 

Ideas stored in the mind, however, may be drawn upon at 
demand by the person of ready wit: “in the having them 
ready at hand on all occasions, consists that which we call 
invention, fancy, and quickness of parts.” * Those who have 


78 Essay 2.2.2. 2.10.8. 
2 
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such ideas clearly arranged and are able “ nicely to distinguish 
one thing from another, where there is but the least difference ” 
are said to have an exact judgment. 

For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those 
together with quickness and variety, wherein can be found any 
resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures 
and agreeable visions in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other side, in separating carefully, one from 
another, ideas wherein can be found the least difference, thereby to 


avoid being misled by similitude, and by affinity to take one thing 
for another.”® 


This distinction between wit and judgment, so close to that of 
Hobbes, is often quoted in the eighteenth century. In wit, says 
Locke, men find more pleasure, “ because its beauty appears 
at first sight, and there is required no labour of thought to 
examine what truth or reason there is in it.” And, he adds 
good-humoredly, “ it is a kind of affront to go about to examine 
it, by the severe rules of truth and good reason... .”* The 
combinations which wit may put together are almost infinite, 
but, Locke reminds us, are ultimately reducible to the simple 
ideas which the mind receives through sensation and reflection. 


Such ideas are “ the ultimate materials of all its compositions.” ™ 

In a chapter added to the Essay in its fourth edition (1700) 
Locke took notice of chance, irrational groupings of ideas, a 
phenomenon to which he gave the name “association of ideas.” 
After observing that some of our ideas “ have a natural corre- 
spondence and connexion one: with another,” which our reason 
properly traces and preserves, he warns against another type. 


Besides this, there is another connexion of ideas wholly owing to 
chance or custom. Ideas that in themselves are not all of kin, 
come to be so united in some men’s minds, that it is very hard to 
separate them; they always keep in company, and the one no 
sooner at any time comes into the understanding, but its associate 
appears with it; and if they are more than two which are thus 
united, the whole gang, always inseparable, show themselves 
together.”® 


The entire chapter is devoted to an interesting study of specific 
cases which Locke himself has read of or seen. Children some- 
times associate the idea of goblins and sprites with darkness; 


eR 11:2. 7° Ibid. 9.12.2. 7 @. 88. 5. 
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a man’s brooding over an injury received from another may 
in time cause his ideas of the injury and the man who caused 
it to merge so that eventually he can scarcely distinguish them ; 
others associate a particular room with suffering and death; 
children may associate books with painful study, etc. The 
importance of this principle to those who have charge of young 
children is emphasized. The possibilities of these trains of 
ideas for the poet and the creative writer Locke does not con- 
sider; his main interest is in the dangers which they offer to 
rational self-control. “I shall be pardoned,” he says, “ for 
calling it by so harsh a name as madness, when it is considered 
that opposition to reason deserves that name, and is really 
madness. .. .”*® But Locke’s discussion of the phenomenon 
stimulated an interes in the play of fantasy which was to prove 
fruitful in the 1e eighteenth _century. 

In Locke’s jee of 6 April 1682 we find a short discussion 
of the delusions caused by imagination. He is thinking of the 
visions of religious enthusiasts. “ If there be no proofs of them,” 
he writes, “ they pass for nothing but mere imaginations of the 
fancy, how clearly soever they appear, or acceptable they may 
be to the mind. For it is not the clearness of the fancy, but 
the evidence of the truth of the thing, which makes the cer- 
tainty.” ®°° With this may be compared the brief passage in 
the Miscellaneous papers, dated 1678, comparing the ideas of 
memory, which retain faithfully the data of experience, and 
those of imagination, “ drawn in our minds without reference 
toa pattern.” *' The latter are often so vivid as to be eventually 
mistaken for realities. The very freedom of the imagination, its 
subjective nature, is here made the basis for disparagement 
from the standpoint of empirical truth. 


The imagination, not being tied to any pattern, but adding what 
colours, what ideas it pleases, to its own workmanship, making 
originals of its own which are usually very bright and clear in the 
mind, and sometimes to that degree that they make impressions as 
strong and as sensible as those ideas which come immediately by 
the senses from external objects,—so that the mind takes one for 


799.33. 4. 

®°Lord King, The life of John Locke; with extracts from his correspondence, 
journals, and common-place books, 1829, 1.235. 

81 Ibid. 2. 169-70. 
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the other, and its own imagination for realities. And in this, it 
seems, madness consists. . . .®? 


In all this, it must be remembered, Locke is not thinking of 
imaginative writing but of more sober prose, and the dangers 
which may come to it through a relaxing of rational control. 
In ethics, in common with many of his contemporaries, he sees 
the dangers to self-control which may come from undue free- In th 
dom of the imagination, and he is inclined to test its pictures of Roc! 
solely with the measuring rod of conformity to empirical into hi 
reality. His analysis of its movements in association and his itself hi 
recognition of imagination as the prime factor in wit and in- Roches 
vention entitle him to a position with Hobbes of great influence some fe 
upon the thinkers of the following century. comple 
English neo-classicism was formed thus in a time of conflict . oe 
between two basic points of view. The supremacy of Platonic Fletch¢ 
‘idealism or of Cartesian rationalism would have meant a con- ores 
| tinuance in England of a dualistic psychology in which imagi- Not 
nation would occupy an inferior, distrusted position. It was drama 
| owing to the rise of the empiricist psychology that the prestige older « 
|of the imagination was enhanced /and that a more intensive, about 


‘and unbiassed, study was made of its operations. Phantasms of this 
were no longer evaluated by an ideal truth, but by the truth Thus | 
or falsehood of the sensations which brought them into ex- the pl 
istence. To the creative writer imagination meant not only perial 
~ the reproducing of images, but the making of comparisons and chief 
the combining of materials into new and hitherto undreamed quam 
of situations and characters. Thanks to Hobbes and his fol- of act 


lowers, the imagination was no longer to be associated merely The 
with error or passion; thanks to both Hobbes and Locke its chara 
associative powers were to be studied more intently and more that 
sympathetically. English neo-classicism developed in an at- 1 Alle 
mosphere thus far different from the predominantly Cartesian * Joh: 
climate of French neo-classicism: from the beginning English "i 
neo-classical critics set a higher value upon imagination as a op. 168 
factor in the production of literature; they were impressed by ‘Mr 
its spontaneity, its vividness, its range; and they were inclined bie go 
to accord it an increasingly prominent role in literary creation. pe 
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ROCHESTER’S VALENTINIAN AND HEROIC 
SENTIMENT 


By J. Harotp Witson 


In the general chorus of vituperation heaped upon the Earl 
of Rochester for “the indescribable indecencies introduced ” 
into his alteration of Fletcher’s Valentinian, the alteration 
itself has received comparatively little serious study. Although 
Rochester’s editors, notably Prinz and Hayward,’ have made 
some few comments on the play, the only study pretending to 
completeness is that of A. C. Sprague.’ But this last is chiefly 
a general summary of the variations between the versions of 
Fletcher and of Rochester, and the author has not completely 
accounted for the nature of those variations. 

Not only is Rochester’s play a good example of Restoration 
dramaturgy, but also, since it is a thoughtful revision of an 
older drama,‘ it is the source for a good deal of information 
about the nature and purposes of Restoration tragedy. Much 
of this information Professor Sprague has already set forth. 
Thus he points out, in his analysis, that the great change is in 
the plot, Rochester ending his play with the death of the im- 
perial protagonist, and centering the interest upon the three 
chief personages: Valentinian, Lucina, and Maximus. Un- 
questionably, as he says, “the revisions tend to impart unity 
of action to a loose and somewhat amorphous plot.” ° 

The other important change made by Rochester is in the 
characters of Valentinian and Lucina. Professor Sprague notes 
that Valentinian soars as a lover and attempts the “ lofty, 


1 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700, 1923, p. 166. 

2 Johannes Prinz, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, and John Hayward, Collected 
Works of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 1926. 

® Arthur Colby Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage, 1926, 
pp. 165-178. 

“Mr. Hayward makes a very curious remark in this connection (Collected 
Works, p. xvi), “In spite of his remarkable interest in the stage, Lord Rochester 
had little of the playwright’s sense of the theatre. . . . He lacked patience; steady 
application to the working out of an idea was foreign to his nature. He took 
Fletcher’s tragedy and left it more or less as he found it, designing but not com- 
pleting a sketch for a new Fifth act.” 

5 Sprague, p. 167. 
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insolent and passionate” vein,® and that Lucina “is now so 
overlaid with sentiment and prudery as to give no impression 
of reality.”* It is these very changes in the characters of the 
two chief figures which exemplify an important part of Roches- 
ter’s dramatic purpose, and which Professor Sprague leaves 
unexplained. 

The obvious explanation for the enhancing of Valentinian’s 
qualities as the noble lover, the slave of love, and for turning 
Lucina into a prude and a sentimentalist is that Rochester was 
trying to incorporate in his version the contemporary theme of 
heroic sentiment.’ Seen in the light of the Restoration heroic 
play, Valentinian becomes the typical lustful villain who is the 
slave of his own passion for the chaste heroine, and Lucina 
becomes that heroine, prudish, sentimental, and almost gelid. 
To continue the formula on the same basis, Maximus ap- 
proaches, without entirely becoming, the high-minded hero, 
and Aecius remains unchanged as the faithful long-suffering 
friend. The theme of Rochester’s play might be expressed as 
the conflict between spiritual or sentimental (almost pastoral) 
love ® on the one hand, and physical passion—the negative of 
the Restoration concept of honor—on the other. 


°T cannot agree with the author’s suggestion that Rochester used his own charac- 

ter as the model for Valentinian. If an actual prototype existed in the earl’s mind, 
it was much more likely to be Charles II, against whom Rochester’s satire was so 
often directed. Note, in this connection, the striking comment of Maximus in the 
new Fifth act, when, speaking to Valentinian, he says: 

Hold me you Gods ; and judge our Passions rightly, 

Lest I should kill him: kill this Luxurious Worm, 

Ere yet a thought of Danger has awak’d him. 

End him even in the midst of night-Debauches, 

Mounted upon a T'ripos, drinking Healths 

With shallow Rascals, Pimps, Buffoons and Bawds, 

Who with vile Laughter take him in their Arms, 

And bear the drunken Caesar to his Bed, 

Where to the scandal of all majesty, 

At every grasp he belches Provinces, 

Kisses off Fame, and at the Empires ruine, 

Enjoys his costly Whore. 
Cf. my article on “Satire Elements in Rochester’s Valentinian,’ PQ 16. 1. 


7 Sprague, p. 169. 

® As Mr. Chase says neatly (The English Heroic Play, p. 117). “The dis- 
tinctive feature of heroic love is that it nullifies all other ideals in the lover, and 
makes him its absolute slave. Whether it be good or evil depends on the previous 
character of the man, though the lady concerned may often turn the balance.” 

® There is, of course, a relationship between this theme and pastoralism. One of 
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But Fletcher’s characters do not fit the Restoration heroic 
formula, and his theme is a shifting compound of passion, re- 
venge, treachery, ambition, and revenge again. In Fletcher’s 
version the rape of Lucina takes place at the end of the second 
act, and the remainder of the play is taken up with the schem- 
ing of Maximus, his betrayal of his friend Aecius, his revenge 
on Valentinian, his accession to the throne, and his death at the 
hands of Eudoxia, Valentinian’s widow. With Fletcher, in 
short, we have a Jacobean play of blood and revenge, sensa- 
tionalism and horror. But in Rochester’s version the rape takes 
place in Act 4, and Act 5 (a very long act) is taken up with 
the troubles of Aecius and with the depiction of Valentinian as 
triumphant and unrepentant until the moment of his death. 
The emphasis in the whole play is thrown upon the qualities of 
spiritual, heroic love, at odds with and crushed by dishonor- 
able Force; and when Force itself is defeated by the superior 
power of arms, the play is over. 

It is this emphasis upon the heroic sentiment which most 
clearly marks the difference between the Jacobean dramatist 
and his Restoration successor. Yet, curiously enough, both 
drew their material from the same source, and much of Roches- 
ter’s effect of heightened heroic love (especially in the “love 
and honor” debate between Valentinian and Lucina) was 
achieved by the use of the very materials which Fletcher either 
discarded or used only in part. The present writer is convinced 
that Rochester, in making his revision, went back to Fletcher’s 
own source, the twelfth book of the second part of Honoré 
d’Urfé’s Astrée *° and, while discarding much of the violently 
romantic material which Fletcher used, drew from the Astrée 
material which Fletcher ignored, and which was of the greatest 
importance in developing the theme of heroic sentiment. This 
is a decidedly unusual item in the history of Restoration altera- 
tions of older plays. 

Rochester’s own contributions to the play is a new scene (act 3, scene 2—Grove 
and Forest) in the most sugary pastoral style, including an apostrophe by the 
chaste Lucina to 


Dear solitary Groves where Peace does dwell, 
Sweet Harbours of pure Love and Innocence ! 


19See Honoré d’Urfé, L’Astrée, Nouvelle Edition, Deuxitme Partie, ed. M. 
Hughes Vaganay, 1926, pp. 487-565. Fletcher’s debt to d’Urfé is set forth in R. 
G. Martin’s introduction to Valentinian, Variorum Edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, vol. 4, pp. 210-211. 
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Although it may be true that the direct influence of the 
Astrée on Restoration drama was small," yet, as Mr. Pendle- 
bury points out, it is important to remember that d’Urfé’s 
famous romance was “the fountain-head of heroic sentiment 
and the chief source of the aristocratic conception of life which 
is expressed in the heroic play.” *? To Fletcher this heroic senti- 
ment was of less interest than the romantic story which he 
found in d’Urfé; the older dramatist used, therefore, only the 
fable and the characters of the French tale as the foundation 
for a typical Jacobean tragedy. But Rochester’s interest was 
in exactly that heroic sentiment which Fletcher discarded. It 
is logical to suppose, therefore, that, finding that heroic senti- 
ment already given expression in the Astrée, he would appro- 
priate it, literally, for his own purposes. 

However, since heroic sentiment was very much in the air at 
the time when Rochester made his alteration,’* it is obviously 
necessary to examine the evidence in support of the contention 
that he did make use of d’Urfé’s Astrée. 

There can be little doubt that Rochester had plenty of op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the romance. According 
to d’Urfé’s latest editor, M. Vaganay, Part Two of the romance, 
in which appeared “L’Histoire d’Eudoxe, Valentinian et 
Ursace,” went through no less than sixteen editions after its 
first appearance in 1610, and the complete work was published 
entire in 1647.1 In addition, there was a complete transla- 
tion * by “a person of quality ” in 1657-58.° However, since 


11 Few Restoration borrowings from the Astrée have been traced, but see W. 
Harvey-Jellie, Les Sources du Theatre Anglais, 1906, p. 88, and for a summary of 
borrowings from French romances and plays, Nicoll, Restoration Drama, pp. 86-89. 

*2 Pendlebury, B. J., Dryden’s Heroic Plays, 1923, p. 26. 

18 Rochester’s version seems to have been produced in 1684, nearly four years 
after his death. Mr. Nicoll reasons (TLS, January 13, 1921) that the play may 
have been written as early as 1679, when the vogue for the heroic play was at 
its height. 

14 See Bibliographical notes to L’Astrée, 5, 553-554. 

15 A translation of the first part only in the British Museum is listed as “ The 
History of Astrea. The first part. In 12 bookes: newly translated out of the 
French. N. Okes for Iohn Pyper. London 1620.” 

1° The full title is “‘ Astrea, a romance written in French by Honore d’Urfé and 
translated by a person of quality.” $3 vols. 1657-8. For quotations from this work 
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we know that Rochester was quite at home in the language and 
had spent several years in France, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he needed a translation. Finally, the general popu- 
larity of the work both in France and in England, and the 
known interest of the Restoration court in all things French, 
would indicate that Rochester must have known the famous 
romance. 

The concrete evidence in support of my contention that 
Rochester referred to the original story in making his revision 
is found in three striking parallels between his play and the 
romance, parallels which are not found in Fletcher’s version. 
Two of these have no particular bearing on the theme of the 
play and are valuable only as evidence of plot relationship. Of 
these two, the first concerns the manner of the deaths of Valen- 
tinian and his eunuch, his confidant and advisor. 

In d’Urfé’s version, Valentinian was murdered by Maximus, 
husband of the wronged Isidore, and by Thrasile, friend to the 
general, Aecius, who had been assassinated at Valentinian’s 
order. With the emperor at the time was the eunuch, Heracle, 
who was also killed, not because he put up a fight but “ pour 
le conseil qu’il avoit donné & l’empereur quand la sage Isidore 
fut foreée.” *” 

Fletcher, too, employed a eunuch as an aid to Valentinian in 
his plot against Lucina (Isidore) , but after the rape he dropped 
the eunuch from sight. Fletcher got rid of Valentinian by hav- 
ing him poisoned at the instigation of Maximus, Lucina’s hus- 
band, who not only desired revenge but wanted to succeed the 
emperor. The sensationalism of the poisoning scene is typically 
Jacobean in tone.** 

Rochester threw overboard Fletcher’s entire conclusion to 
the play, and ended his version with the death of Valentinian 
at the hands of Aretus (Thrasile) and the soldiers, with the 
vengeful but no longer ambitious Maximus a passive spectator. 
Shortly before this scene, however, the loyal general Aecius 


I am indebted to the helpful collaboration of the officials of the American Uni- 
versity Union, London. : 

17 TAstrée, 2, p. 537. Translation of 1657-8, Vol. 1, p. 416: “One day there- 
fore when Valentinian dyned in private, Thrasiles and Maximus did miserably 
murder him and Heracles the Eunuch, not for any offence that he made, but for 
the counsell which he gave the Emperour when the wise Isidore was forced.” 

18 Fletcher, Act 5.2. 
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discovers his emperor amorously entwined with the eunuch 
Lycias (Heracle). He kills Lycias, crying that for Valentin- 
ian’s “ Barbarous rape ” 


. . . Since Heav’n alone must punish thee, 
Tle do Heav’ns justice on thy base Assister.?® 


He then engages in a duel with the emperor, runs on his op- 
ponent’s sword, and dies. 

Here it is not only the manner of Valentinian’s death that 
suggests Rochester’s use of the Astrée. It is even more signifi- 
cant that in each case the eunuch is killed also, and that practi- 
cally identical reasons for the killing of that worthy are offered. 
Historically, of course, none of the versions is particularly 
accurate.” 

The second of the two minor parallels is a rather striking 
verbal reminiscence. The author of the Astrée tells us that 
Valentinian, after having caused the murder of Aecius, sought 
approval of his action. Whereupon a “ chevalier Roman” an- 
swered him”. . . je scay bien que de la main gauche vous 
vous estes coupé la droite.” ** 

This remark is echoed by Rochester in Maximus’ speech to 
Valentinian, when, referring to the killing of Aecius, he says 


. . . Why hast thou slain 
Thy Friend? thy only Stay for sinking Greatness? 
What Frenzy, what blind Fury did possess thee, 
To cut off thy right Hand, and fling it from thee? 
For such was Aecius.?? 


Not only has Fletcher no parallel for this passage, but it 


1° Rochester, Act 5. 2. 

2° According to M. Maurice Magendie, Du Nouveau sur L’Astrée, 1927, the 
source of all of d’Urfé’s historical romances is Fauchet’s Antiquities et histoires 
Gauloises et francoises, 1579-1601. Fauchet gives only a brief summary of the 
Valentinian story, quoted by M. Magandie. Fletcher seems to have used also the 
version of Procopius, De Bello Vandalico, i, 4. But Rochester threw out all the 
material which might have come from Procopius. For the story of Valentinian see 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Chapter 35. 

*1 T’Astrée, 2, p. 553. Translation of 1657-8, Vol. 1, p. 414: “... and certainly 
he found presently after, that Prozimus, a Roman Knight, answered him very 
truly, when he asked him, whether he had not done well in killing Aetius: “As 
for that (answered he) I leave it unto your own judgment; but I know very 
well, that your left hand hath cut off your right.” 

2? Rochester, Act 5. 5. 
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would be somewhat inapplicable to his play, since, in his ver- 
sion, Aecius, after putting Valentinian’s eunuchs to rout, fell 
on his own sword. 

The third and really important parallel between Rochester’s 
version and that of d’Urfé is in the interview between Lucina 
(Isidore) and Valentinian some time before the rape.** This 
interview, very lengthy in the original, is condensed by Fletcher 
into a total of thirty-five lines of blank verse.** 

Rochester not only expanded Fletcher’s version by twenty- 
one lines (including a soliloquy by the emperor on the glory 
of love) * but he also introduced another and longer conversa- 
tion between the two characters earlier in the play.*® It is this 
dialogue of one hundred and thirty-two lines which bears the 
most striking resemblance to the version of the prose romance, 
and which so clearly sets forth the theme of heroic sentiment. 

The general resemblance between the two highly emotional, 
heroic passages can be shown by condensing them into the 
following abstracts: 


(1) Ina long, rhetorical speech, d’Urfé’s Isidore pleads her cause, 
when she realizes that she has been trapped by the emperor. She 
flatters her captor by claiming to have no fear of him, since she 
knows him to be of such excellent qualities, virtues, and parentage. 
She speaks of herself in deprecatory fashion, as only a woman who 
has nought to lose save her honor, but one who cannot, neverthe- 
less, live without that possession. She reminds the emperor of the 
damage he may do, both to her person and to his own reputation 
if he persists in his dishonorable attempt, and she begs him to pre- 
serve her so that, later, if God is kind, he may consummate his 
passion honorably. She suggests that Love is more effective than 
Force, and begs him to hope that Heaven will, in time, favor his 
love. Reminding Valentinian of his duty to God, warning him of 
the possible punishment for the contemplated crime, she concludes 
by begging for death as better than dishonor. 

(2) Rochester’s Lucina, in crisp couplets, begs Valentinian not to 
tempt “The Gods and Virtue too,” and to preserve her honor, 
without which, she insists, she is a vile thing, and utterly without 
merit to be loved. She flatters Valentinian, reminds him of his 
honor and his greatness, speaks of herself humbly, and of her hus- 
band as too good to be so injured. Still describing herself in depre- 
catory fashion as too low for Valentinian to love, and, further, as 


°° T’Astrée, 2, pp. 514-518. 25 Rochester, Act 4. 1. 
** Fletcher, Act 2. 6. 2° Rochester, Act 1. 1. 
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being truly in love with her husband, she concludes by holding out 
hopes to him, suggesting that Love may do what Force cannot, 
and that she will hie to the Gods and learn their will. 


This general resemblance is sharpened by two examples of 
passages still more closely parallel in thought. In the first of 
these the central idea in both the French and the English ver- 
sions is the opposition between love and force, or the senti- 
mental and the physical, as means of winning a lady’s heart. 
D’Urfé’s Isidore says 


Si vos paroles sont veritables, vous m’aimez, et si vous m’aimez, 
que pouvez-vous desirer d’avantage que d’estre aimé de moy? 
Mais comment? Pensez-vouse que je puisse aimer celuy qui me 
ravit l’honneur que j’ay plus cher que la vie? Ne precipitez rien, 
seigneur, vous avez si longuement temporizé. II y a si long-temps 
que vous me faictes l’honneur de m’aimer, vous avez esté vostre 
maistre jusques icy, continuez encore un peu, et croyez que le Ciel 
ne vous a point fait de si grandes faveurs, sans vous en vouloir 
donner de plus grandes.?* 


Isidore, in short, is pleading the case of the tender senti- 
ments, and holding out hopes that, in time, Valentinian may 


have his desire without resorting to force. Comparable to this 
is the cry of Lucina, Rochester’s heroine 


Hold, Sir, for Mercy’s sake— 

Love will abhor whatever Force can take. 

I may perhaps persuade myself in time 

That this is Duty which now seems a Crime; 
Il to the Gods and begg they will inspire 

My Breast or Yours with what it shou’d desire. 


And again, Isidore cries, throwing herself upon her knees 


27 TAstrée, p. 518. The anonymous translator of 1657-8 translates only the first 
three sentences of this passage (Vol. 1, p. 407) which he gives as: “If there be 
any truth in your words, that you love me. And if you love me, never offer that 
which will make me exteamly hate you. Can you imagine, I shall ever love him, 
that ravisheth away my honour, which is much dearer to me, then my life No, no, 
Sir; I never can.” 

The remainder of the passage is omitted, and the translator continues with the 
beginning of the next following paragraph in the original. The fact that he omitted 
the very passage in which Isidore seems to hold out hope to the emperor, an idea 
which Rochester echoes, might be considered as some evidence that Rochester did 
not use the translation. 
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Et vous, seigneur, faites moy plustost mourir, que de me ravir ce 
qui me peut rendre digne d’estre aimée de vous, et de me faire estre 
le sujet d’attirer sur vous la haine de Dieu et des hommes.”* 


The first part of this sentence is paralleled by Lucina’s 


Heaven has my Life submitted to your Will ! 

My Honour’s Heav’ns, which will preserve its own. 
How vile a thing am I when that is gone ! 

When of my Honour you have rifl’d me, 

What other Merit have I to be yours ? 


While the second part, the fear lest she be the occasion to bring 
upon Valentinian the hatred of God and men, is used a few 
lines later in her 


And should the Gods abandon worthless Me 
A sacrifice to shame and to dishonour, 
A Plague to Rome, and Blot to Caesar’s Fame ! 


Obviously, to conclude, in both passages it is the ideal of 
heroic love which is upheld in all its exaggerated purity, heroic 
love as contrasted with brute passion. Both Isidore and Lucina 
plead for their honors, appeal to the Emperor’s sense of honor 
(here taken in the sense of kingly duty), and both emphasize 


the thought that “ Love will abhor whatever Force can take.” 

To summarize, then, Rochester not only unified and ordered 
the plot of the play in conformity with contemporary neo- 
classic ideals, he also heightened the love interest in the direc- 
tion of the popular theme of heroic sentiment. And in his sec- 
ond purpose he was considerably aided by the original of 
Fletcher’s play, d’Urfé’s highly sentimental and artificial story 
of distressed virtue, the history of Eudoxe, Valentinian, and 
Ursace, from the Astrée. 


Ohio State University 


8 T’Astrée, 2, p. 517. Translation of 1657-8, Vol. 1, p. 407: “And you, great 
Sir, I beseech you rather put me to death, then ravish from me, that which makes 
me worthy of your love, or before you make me instrumentall to bring the odium 
of both god and men upon you.” 





TRADITIONS OF PRECIEUX AND LIBERTIN IN 
SUCKLING’S POETRY 


By Fiercuer Orpin HENDERSON 


The few students of recent times who have mentioned Sir 
John Suckling have uniformly recognized that he was influ- 
enced by the précieuse cult which grew up around Henrietta 
Maria. Among the first to discuss his poetry was J. B. Fletcher, 
who, in “ Précieuses at the Court of Charles I,”! shows that 
one may draw up a code book of platonic love from the letters 
of Suckling. The lover is constant, although he recognizes a 
“curious permissive exception.” Finding “ Aglaura” gone from 
town, he writes,’ 


though you have left behind you faces whose beauties might well 
excuse perjury in others, yet in me they cannot, since to the mak- 
ing that no sin love’s casuists have most rationally resolved that 
she for whom we forsake ought to be handsomer than the forsaken, 
which would be here impossible. 


The lover expects no reward. He serves for the love of service, 


and nothing more. 


Aiter all, the wages will not be high, for it [his heart] hath 
been brought up under Platonics, and knows no other way of 
being paid for service than by being commanded more; which 
truth when you doubt, you have but to send to its master and 
your humble servant, 


J.S.3 
He will follow her will blindly, without asking the reason. 


Yet, hearing you have resolved it otherwise for me, my faith shall 
alter without becoming more learned upon it, or once knowing 
why it should do so.* 


He protests his humility, and recognizes that he has no more 
claim to her favour than all men have to light and beauty. 
Secrecy is essential, and although he is not ashamed to wor- 
ship at her shrine, 


1 Journal of Comparative Literature, 1 (1903). 120-53. 

* Works, 1892, 2. 179. Unless otherwise noted all references to Suckling will be 
to this edition. 

® Ibid. 2.180. * Ibid. 2. 182. 
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yet since the world is full of profane eyes, the best way, sure, is to 
keep all mysteries from them, and to let privacy be (what indeed 
it is) the best part of devotion.® 


Professor Lynch dealt with précieuse influence on Suckling’s 
verse.© She found that since he was “brought up under the 
Platonics,” there are numerous poems by him where that in- 
fluence overbalances all others.’ “The poet has a Platonic 
mistress whose ‘ Love’s philosophy’ he endeavors to accept. 
Love’s flame, he promises, shall purge him of ‘the dross— 
desire.’”” His two poems “ Against Fruition” seem to echo the 
familiar arguments of Astrée. Professor Lynch believes that 
this is also true of the lines “ Against Absence.” In one poem 
addressed to his rival, he warns that their only reward from 
their mistress for past service will be the opportunity for fu- 
ture fidelity. In a second, he proposes that the first one to die 
shall leave his stock of love to the surviving lover, since, 


. no one stock can ever serve 


To love so much as she’ll deserve.® 
~~ 


It is well known that the origins of the Caroline précieuse 
cult are to be found in France, in the salon of Madame de 
Rambouillet. But another contemporary French movement 
made its appearance in England. French libertinage crossed 
the Channel. Libertinage® is a word which has more than one 
meaning. The sixteenth century used it to describe the belief 
of those who were no longer able to accept the old faith. It 
was applied to those independent spirits who followed neither 
Rome nor Geneva. In the seventeenth century this meaning 
persisted; libertinage was freedom of thought. So the word 
was used by Garasse, Charron, Pascal, and others. But in the 
first decade of the seventeenth century it took on a new mean- 
ing. A libertin came, as was natural enough, to be a man who 
was irregular not only in his faith, but in his conduct as well. 
Morality has always been the handmaid of religion, and when 
a man’s beliefs are attacked for being too free, his conduct is 


5 Ibid. 2.198. 

®In The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy, New York, 1926. 

7 Ibid., pp. 55-6. 

8 Works 1.40. 

®See F. T. Perrens, Les Libertins en France au XVII® Siécle (Paris, n. d.). 
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suspect as well. Probably the libertins were as moral as their 
adversaries, but the known excesses of the few brought con- 
demnation on the whole group. 


Pour étre compris aujourd’hui quand nous voulons rendre au 
vocable décrié sa signification primitive, nous en sommes réduits 
a l’expliquer, sans espoir de séparer jamais, dans le langage courant, 
les deux acceptions qu’il a successivement recues: indépendance de 
Yesprit et dévergondage des moeurs.’° 


Montaigne was the immediate ancestor of the libertins. 
While he can hardly be said to be the originator of the skep- 
tical notions of the Essays, they came with some novelty. It 
is to their popularity that we may trace much of the ethical 
naturalism, either directly or indirectly, which we find both in 
England and in France in the seventeenth century. 


Montaigne began as an adherent of Stoicism, which, with Pla- 
tonism, had been interwoven with Christian thought and become a 
part of Renaissance idealism in both personal and political ethics. 
But Stoicism was not long to his taste. His nature was too supple 
for its restraints, and too easy and tolerant to submit long to its 
discipline or to feel long the attractiveness of its elevation. .. . 
But his apostacy from Stoicism was hastened when about 1575 he 
became enthusiastic over Greek scepticism, as expounded in the 
Hypotyposes of Sextus Empiricus. . . . 

For a short period, Montaigne, under the influence of the philos- 
ophy of Sextus, regarded custom and tradition as his best guide. 
But such a philosophy is a worse tyranny than Stoicism, and con- 
tains in itself the acid of dissolution; Montaigne soon passed 
through it, to his third and mature philosophy of individualism 
based on “ Nature.” Nature then meant to him primarily his own 
nature, which he regarded as his own unique lawgiver. . . . Dis- 
trustful of all speculations in ethical idealism, thoroughly sceptical 
regarding conventions and traditions, he followed nature in every- 
thing, and in case of doubt, “nature” meant his own nature.' 


To this “ Nature” Montaigne’s “ libertine ” followers turned, 
but they found there authority for thought and conduct which 
might not have been approved by their master. In religion, 
Montaigne’s skepticism led him, not toward atheism or deism, 
but toward the authority of the Roman Church. His ques- 
tioning had undermined his faith in the human reason, but 


1° Perrens, op. cit., p. 25. For further discussion, see his introduction. 
111, I. Bredvold, “ The Naturalism of Donne,” JEGP 22 (1923). 494-5. 
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this did not plunge him into intellectual anarchy. Rather, his 
distrust of reason strengthened his trust in what was for him 
the oldest, the native, and hence the strongest tradition. 


Now by the knowledge of my volubilitie, I have by accidence 
engendred some constancy of opinions in my self; yea have not so 
much altered my first and naturall ones. For, what apparance 
soever there be in novelty, I do not easily change, for feare I 
should lose by the bargaine: And since I am not capable to chuse, 
I take the choise from others; and keep myself in the seat, that 
God hath placed me in. Else could I hardly keepe my selfe from 
continuall rowling. Thus have I by the grace of God preserved my 
selfe whole (without agitation or trouble of conscience) in the an- 
cient beliefe of our religion, in the middest of so many sects and 
divisions, which our age hath brought forth.!* 


Although this method of justifying faith in tradition because 
of a lack of faith in the human reason was to prove fruitful in 
later writers, it was not his fideism which attracted the libertins 
to Montaigne. Even he seems more to have accepted Catholi- 
cism than to have developed a deep and noble religious feel- 
ing, as Pascal, and, to a certain extent Dryden, did at a later 
date, working in this skeptical tradition. It was the appeal to 
nature which made the Essays the handbook of the libertines. 
But nature has many meanings; to Montaigne and his fol- 
lowers, it had at least two. First, as Professor Bredvold has 
shown, nature was the nature of each individual. Second, it 
was a nature uncorrupted by man. The Golden Age was the 
time when man was uncorrupted by custom and law, and it 
was to this hypothetical Golden Age that man should turn to 
find his way of life. The freedom of a soft primitivistic society 
such as this, where every man lived according to the dictates 
of his nature, appealed strongly to the gentle soul of Mon- 
taigne. Some of his followers, amongst whom Théophile de 
Viau has attracted most attention, expounded this view of 
nature in their verse.*® For the most part, however, “liber- 
tine” poetry did not assume the robes of philosophy. Rather, 


12 Montaigne, trans. Florio, Bk. II, chap. 12. Works (London, 1897) 4. 21-2. 

13See, for example, Théophile’s “Satyre prémiére” and the ode beginning 
“Hereux, tandis qu’il est vivant.” Works, ed. Alleaume (Paris, 1856) 1. 236-41 
and 190-1. These two were among the poems singled out by the Jesuit, Pére 
Garasse, in his attack on the poet. 


3 
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the naturalism of Montaigne served as a source for a light and 
cynical justification for their verse and their conduct. 

_ In many cases, justification was needed. Centering around 
taverns and cabarets such as the Pomme de Pin, the dissolute 
life led by the beaux esprits was notorious. At this time, the 
cabaret filled the place of the coffee house of the eighteenth 
century. There the libertins would gather to drink too much 
wine and to recite their skeptical and indecent verses.’* It was 
verse of this sort which crowded the recueils of the first quar- 
ter of the century. Le Cabinet Satyrique, for example, is 
almost entirely composed of obscene verses. Théophile con- 
tributed to that anthology, and the inclusion of some stanzas 
believed to be his in the Parnasse Satyrique led to his condem- 
nation. The poetic standard of these two works is on about 
the same level as in the drolleries of the Restoration. 

One must not forget that the libertins were not strictly a 
school. At best, they were a loosely connected group, the 
members of which differed widely in seriousness and in poetic 
ability. Their common inheritance from Montaigne was a dis- 
trust and disbelief in any form of ethical idealism. They fur- 
ther had in common an Epicurean naturalism which coloured 
their life and work. The extent to which this naturalism was 
recognized and expressed varied with the individual poet. Few 
seemed to argue in verse as deliberately as did Théophile. 
Even he can not be called a philosopher. Like that of his 
fellows, most of his poetry is light in manner. 


Théophile et son disciple Des Barreaux étaient, en bonne santé, 
incapables de rechercher autre chose que le plaisir et la volupté; 
leur intelligence trop mobile n’aurait pu s’arréter longtemps a des 
spéculations métaphysiques.® 


We may look upon the libertins as a group because of their 
common appeal to nature to justify their pleasures. Because of 
the immorality of their verse, which only reflected their lives, 
we may accept M. Lachevre’s definition: ** 


Un libertin est un homme aimant le plaisir, tout les plaisirs, sac- 
rifiant 4 la bonne chére, le plus souvent de mauvaises moeurs, rail- 
** Perrens, op. cit., pp. 72-4. 
1° F. Lachévre, Le Procés du Poéte Théophile de Viau (Paris, 1909) 1. xx. 
18 Ibid. 1. xxiii. 
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lant la religion, n’ayant autre Dieu que la Nature, niant l’immor- 
talité de ame et dégagé des erreurs populaires. 
En un mot e’est un esprit fort doublé d’un débauché. 


To this “libertine” tradition John Donne seems to have 
belonged for a time.’ His Songs and Sonnets, which enjoyed 
a great popularity both before and after printing, are per- 
meated with a skeptical naturalism. The restraints of society 
have no justification, save in custom. In olden days, plurality 
of loves was perfectly proper. It is in our man-made laws that 
we have gone astray from nature. 


How happy were our Syres in ancient times, 
Who held plurality of loves no crime! 

With them it was accounted charity 

To stirre up race of all indifferently ; 

Kindreds were not exempted from the bands: 
Which with the Persians still in usage stands. 
Women were then no sooner asked than won, 
And what they did was honest and well done, 
And since this title honour hath been us’d, 

Our weake credulity hath been abus’d; 

The golden laws of nature are repeald, 

Which our first Fathers in such reverence held; 
Our liberty’s revers’d, our Charter’s gone, 

And we’re made servants to opinion, 

A monster in no certain shape attir’d, 

And whose originall is much desir’d, 
Formelesse at first, but goeing on it fashions, 
And doth prescribe manners and laws to nations."* 


In these early poems, Donne looked upon love as an appetite, 
not a spiritual relationship. But he does not condemn it for 
that reason. Rather, he appeals to nature not only to justify 
that view, but to excuse the inconstancy which he proudly 
flaunts. In “Confined Love” *® he points out the freedom of 
other elements of nature, and compares man’s position with 
them. 


Are Sunne, Moone, or Starres by law forbidden, 
To smile where they list, or lend away their light? 
Are birds divore’d, or are they chidden 


17 Bredvold, op. cit., pp. 427-7, 498-502. 
18 The Poems of John Donne, ed. by H. J. C. Grierson, Elegie XVII, in 1. 114-5. 
*° Ibid. 1. 36. 
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If they leave their mate, or lie abroad a night? 
Beasts do no joyntures lose 
Though they new lovers choose, 
But we are made worse than those. 


But Donne is set off from the main body of libertines by his 
passion, his learning, and the keenness of his wit. No doubt, 
as Professor Bredvold concludes, he was too susceptible to 
idealism to remain long a worshipper of the earthly Aphrodite. 
With his mariage, he became the devoted husband, and re- 
pented of his early life. It is to his spiritually slighter suc- 
cessors that we must turn to find the continuation of the 
“libertine” spirit in England. 

Although Donne’s philosophy of love underwent a great 
change between the composition of the Songs and Sonnets and 
the composition of his deeply sincere poems to his wife, it was 
the first group that made him the great influence that he was 
in the seventeenth century. When Carew wrote 


Here lies a king that ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wit; *° 


he meant the Donne of the gay, youthful skepticism. These 
early poems served to spread widely the ideas of the “ liber- 
tine” spirit. Montaigne, of course, also reached a large audi- 
ence. And in England, as in France, skeptical thought can not 
be considered merely as a philosophical movement.”* Minor 
poets who followed in Donne’s footsteps echoed the ideas of 
their master. . 

Such a follower was Sir John Suckling. His indebtedness to 
Donne is obvious. Although he professed to be a great admirer 
of Shakespeare, it is the echoes of Donne which are heard most 
frequently. Occasionally he borrows directly from the Dean 
of Paul’s, as in “The Guiltless Inconstant.”?? His wit, never 


20 An elegy upon the death of Doctor Donne, Dean of Paul’s.” 

*1 “ Skepticism in the seventeenth century cannot be appreciated as an historical 
force if it is defined narrowly as a philosophical system. It had popular as well 
as learned traditions, and it appealed to the most heterogeneous authorities, both 
ancient and modern.” L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden 
(Ann Arbor, 1934), p. 16. 

22 Suckling’s poem concludes 

And as a looking glass from the aspect 
Whilst it is whole, doth but one face reflect; 
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so piercing nor so impassioned as Donne’s, is reminiscent. 
Although less intellectual, he does employ the so-called meta- 
physical conceit in the same manner. Most striking is his flip- 
pant inconstancy; it is the same amoral inconstancy of the 
Songs and Sonnets. In his “ Farewell to Love” he dallies with 
the metaphysical frisson, as had Donne in The Funerall and 
The Relique. Upon the internal evidence of his poems, Suck- 
ling could be classed with the English “libertine” successors 
to Donne. 

Suckling was also familiar with the French libertins. It is 
known that he traveled abroad when he was young. A letter 
dated November 18, 1629, indicates that he was in Dunkirk 
at that time. Another letter dated 1632 proves that he had 
just returned from Germany.” By 1630 he seems to have 
visited France, Germany, and Italy. From the few known 
facts of his life, it appears evident that he had spent a good 
deal of time on the continent before he settled down at court 
in 1632. 

Perhaps it was while he was abroad that he made his ac- 
quaintance with French literature. That he had some acquaint- 


ance may be proved from his poems. The first collected edition 
of his work was entitled Fragmenta Aurea, and was issued in 
1646 by Humphrey Moseley. This volume, and the second 
edition of it, which came out in 1648, contain little more than 
a half of his poetry and letters. The fourth edition of Frag- 
menta Aurea, published in 1659,** adds forty-two new poems, 


But being crack’d or broken, there are grown 

Many less faces, where there was but one: 

So love unto my heart did first prefer 

Her image, and there placed none but her; 

But since *twas broke and marty’d by her scorn, 

Many less faces in her place are born. (Works 1. 54.) 

Donne’s The broken heart contains the lines 

. . . but Love, alas, 

At one first blow did shiver it [his heart] as glass. .. . 

And now as broken glasses show 

A hundred lesser faces. (Works 1. 49.) 

23 Works, 2. 173-9. The first letter is addressed to Will, whom Hazlitt presumed 
to be D’Avenant. The second is probably addressed to Sir Henry Vane. 

*4The main title-page to the volume bears the date 1658, but I think that this 
is not correct. Before the new matter, a separate title-page has been placed which 
states that here is The Last Remains of Sir John Suckling. This separate page is 
dated 1659. The Last Remains was also issued separately. 
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twelve new letters, and an imperfect play. Among these new 
poems is a little French piece called “ Desdain.” Following it 
is Suckling’s translation. The Reverend Alfred Inigo Suckling, 
in the Life which he appended to his edition of the Works in 
1836 (and which Hazlitt lifted for his editions) , remarks that 
Sir John’s translation “unites much freedom and grace with 
very great fidelity to the original, and leaves us to regret that 
more of the light ballads and odes of our neighbours had not 
engaged his attention.” ** Except for this, little attention has 
been paid to the poem. As far as I can discover, no attempt 
has been made to identify it. In the Last Remains, the fol- 
lowing version is printed: *° 


1. 


A quoy servent d’artifices 
Et serments aux vent iettez, 
Si vos amours & vos services 
Me sont des imprtunitez. 


2. 
L’amour a d’autres voeuz mi appelle 
Entendez jamais rien de moy, 
Ne pensez nous rendre infidele, 
A mi tesmoignant vostre foy. 


3. 
L’amant qui mon amour possede 
Est trop plein de perfection, 
Et doublement il vous excede 
De merite & d’affection. 


4. 
Je ne puis estre refroidie, 
Ni rompre un cordage si deux, 
Ni le rompre sans perfidie, 
In d’estre perfidi pour vous. 


5. 
Vos attentes sons toutes en vain, 
Le vous dire est nous obliger, 
Pour vous faire espergner vos peines 
Du vous & du temps mesnager. 


25 Works 1. Ixii. 2° Pp. 15-6. 
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This version is so corrupt that it is largely nonsense. The copy 
may have been in bad autograph,” and whoever saw the Last 
Remains through the press could have had very little French. 
Some of the lines will not scan, some words are misspelled, and 
there are mistakes of sense in the use of pronouns.” 

Suckling translates fairly closely. He changes the stanza 
form slightly, but maintains the same rime scheme. 


1 
To what end serve the promises 
And oaths lost in the air, 
Since all your proffer’d services 
To me but tortures are? 


2. 


Another now enjoys my love, 
Set you your heart at rest: 
Think not me from my faith to move 
Because you faith protest. 


3. 


The man that does possess my heart, 
Has twice as much perfection, 
And does excel you in desert, 
As much as in affection. 


4. 


I cannot break so sweet a bond, 
Unless I prove untrue: 


*7 Perhaps Suckling’s own. “But after the several Changes of those Times, 
being Sequestred from the more Serene Contentments of his Native Country, he 
first took care to secure the Dearest and Choicest of his Papers in the several Cabi- 
nets of his Noble and Faithful Friends; and among other Testimonies of his 
Worth, these Elegant and Florid Pieces of his Fancy, were preserved in the Cus- 
tody of his Truly Honourable and Vertuous Sister; with whose free permission they 
were Transcribed, and now Published exactly according to the Original.” “The 
Stationer to the Reader,” The Last Remains, A8. 

*8 Hazzlitt, who did have French, attempted to correct the text. He regularized 
the lines, corrected the obvious misspellings, and in general tried to make sense out 
of the corrupted poem. Proof that he was not familiar with the French original 
is found in his version of the second stanza: 

L’amour a d’autres voeux m’appelle; 
N’tendez jamais rien de moy, 
Ne pensez nous rendre infidele, 
A mi tesmoignant vostre foy. 
See Works 1. 60-1. 
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Nor can I ever be so fond, 
To prove untrue for you. 


5. 
Your attempts are but in vain 
(To tell you is a favour) : 
For things that may be, rack your brain: 
Then lose not thus your labour.”® 


While he has not deviated very much from his French original, 
he has changed its spirit. The English version is flippant, an 
effect heightened by his stanza form. It is also a good deal 
more matter of fact. He has missed the almost mordant tone 
of the French; and the fourth stanza, which has a definite 
cumulative effect in the original, is just a little silly in English. 
The last stanza in the French has a cutting effect ; Suckling’s 
last stanza is awkward with no effect. One can hardly agree 
with the Reverend Alfred Suckling’s opinion of his ancestor’s 
ability as a translator. 

There were a number of places where Suckling could have 
found this poem. It first appeared in a recueil called Les Muses 
Gaillardes. This was first published in 1609; a second edition 
followed the same year, and a third edition exists which is un- 
dated. The poem may also be found in the Satyres Regnier, 
one of the most popular collections of the century.*? A third 
possible source for Suckling is the Recueil des Plus Excellans 
Vers Satyriques de Ce Temps, published in 1617. There is no 
signature attached to the poem in either of the first two 
recueils, but it is attributed to Motin in the third. 

Pierre Motin (1566?-1613?) was one of the minor libertins. 
He was a friend and disciple of Regnier, and of de Berthelot 
and de Sigognes. He was among the crowd of beaux esprits 
who frequented such taverns as the Pomme de Pin, the Fosse 
aux Lions, and the Croix de Lorraine. His verse has never 
been collected; it was published in the various recueils along 
with that of other libertine writers. In general, it is light, brisk, 


*° Works 1. 61-2. 

8° Tes Satyres du Sr Regnier. Reueiies, corrigées, & augmentées de plusieurs 
Satyres, des Sieurs de Sigogne, Motin, Touuant, & Bertelot, qu’autres des plus 
beaux Esprits de ce temps. The first edition with the additions of Motin, Sigogne, 
etc. was in 1614. There were ten editions published before 1638, twenty-one by 1667. 
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and markedly anti-feminist. Although it is seldom philosoph- 
ical, he is typical of the group.” 

On at least one other occasion Suckling borrowed from across 
the Channel, this time without acknowledgment. In The Last 
Remains, immediately preceding “ Desdain,” is a poem called 


“Profer’d Love rejected.” It has been printed in this position 
in subsequent editions. 


iginal, It is not four years ago, 
nt, an I offered forty crowns 
a deal To lie with her a night or so: 
She answer’d me in frowns. 
t tone 
efinite Not two years since, she meeting me 
nglish. Did whisper in my ear, 
cling’s That she would at my service be 
agree If I contented were. 
astor’s I told her I was cold as snow, 


And had no great desire; 
But should be well content to go 


have : 
aia To twenty but no higher. 
dition Some three months since or thereabouts, 
is un- She that so coy had been, 
gnier Bethought herself and found me out, 
ee And was content to sin. 
third 
ellans I smil’d at that, and told her I 
is no Did think it something late, 
; two And that I’d not repentance buy 
At above half the rate. 
rtins. This present morning early she 
helot Forsooth came to my bed, 
sprits And gratis there she offered me 
Pome Her high priz’d maidenhead. 
never I told her that | thought it then 
along Far dearer than I did, 


risk, When at first the forty crowns 
For one night’s lodging bid.*? 


P 81. Lachévre, Le Libertinage au XVII° Siécle. 4. (Paris, 1914), 308. M. 
usieurs cg wae : 2 ag 
s plus Lachévre’s bibliographical analyses are invaluable to the student wishing to locate 
and identify minor poems of this century. 


igogne, nl 
y 1667. Works 1. 59-60. 
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As in the case of “ Desdain,” the original for this is to be 
sought in the French recueils. Its first printing, so far as I 
have been able to discover, was in the 1614 editions of the 
Satyres Regnier. Subsequently it turns up in three other 
recueils. These are Les Satyres Bastardes et Autres Oeuvres 
Folastres du Cadet Angoulevent, the Recueil des Vers Saty- 
rique, and the Cabinet Satyrique. In the Recueil des Vers 
Satyrique it is attributed to Desportes. 

Suckling’s translation does not follow the French version 
very closely. As the verses are printed in the Satyres Regnier, 
they read: 


Il y peut auoir quatre années 
Qu’a Phillis i’ay voulu conter 
Deux mille pieces couronnées, 

Et plus haut i’eusse peu monter, 
Deuz ans apres elle me mande 
Que pour mille elle condecent, 

Ie trouuay la somme si grande 

Ie n’en voulus donner que cent, 
Au bout de six, ou sept sepmaines 
A. cent escus elle reuint, 

Ie dis qu’elle perdoit ses peines 
S’elle en pretendoit plus de vingt, 
L’autre jour elle fut contente 

De venir pour six duatons, 

Tay trouue trop haute la vente 
S’elle passoit quatre testons: 

Ce matin elle est arriuée, 

Gratis voulant s’abandonner 

Ou ie l’ay plus chere trouuée 

Que quand i’en voulus tant donner. 


There can be no question but that Suckling’s verses are trans- 
lated, but it is interesting to notice the changes which he has 
introduced. His version is almost half again as long, but it is 
less concentrated. Deliberately or through ignorance he has 
avoided the implication contained in the last lines of the 
French. Perhaps it is debatable, but Suckling’s poem seems to 
be the expression of the Cavalier refusing something easy to 
get which he desired when it was more difficult. I do not feel 
that he is making the what may be called clinical observation 


5° Satyres Regnier (Rouen, 1626, fol. 128). Here they are titled “ A Phyllis.” 
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of the French.** Whatever the reason, his version is more 
pleasant and gay. It is conversation in verse—the quality 
which made him the poet whom Millamant praised. 

Where Suckling read these poems cannot be easily deter- 
mined. As we have seen, “ Desdain” appeared in three dif- 
ferent recueils, and “ A Phyllis” in four. It will be noticed that 
they are both found in two collections. These are the Satyres 
Regnier and the Recueil des Vers Satyrique. While it is quite 
possible that Suckling could have read one poem in one an- 
thology, and the other in another, the inference is, lacking fur- 
ther evidence, that he read them both in the same place. 

Where Suckling came across these poems is, after all, not 
important. That he did come across them at all is definite 
proof of his acquaintance with the lighter poetry of the liber- 
tins. All of the anthologies in question were given over to their 
verse. Their publication came at the first peak of the move- 
ment, and they are its chief monuments. 


... Dénombrer les recueils libres des premiéres années du XVIIe 
siécle c’est suivre pas a pas l’extension du libertinage, ils marquent 


84 Not so Charles Cotton, who also translated this poem. 

Some four years ago I made Phillis an offer, 

Provided she would be my wh-re, 

Of two thousand good crowns to put in her coffer, 

And I think should have given her more. 

About two years after, a message she sent me, 

She was for a thousand my own, 

But unless for a hundred she now would content me, 

I sent her word I would have none. 

She fell to my price six or seven weeks after, 

And then for a hundred would do; 

I then told her in vain she talk’d of the matter, 

Than twenty no farther I'd go. 

T’other day for six ducatoons she was willing, 

Which I thought a great deal too dear. 

And told her unless it would come for two shilling, 

She must seek a chapman elsewhere. 

This morning she’s come, and would fain buckle gratis, 

But she’s grown so fulsome a wh-re, 

That now methinks nothing a far dearer rate is 

Than all that I offer’d before. 
Chalmers, British Poets (1810), 6. 722. Either the Restoration poet was more 
outspoken than Suckling, or else he knew French better. The latter is more prob- 
able, for Suckling has no modest restraint in such poems as “The Candle” and 
“The Deformed Mistress.” 
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en quelque sont les degrés de la moralité publique, plus derniére 
baisse, plus les recueils se propagent.** 


Motin, whose career was outlined above, is typical of the liber- 
tins. “A Phyllis” is a poem of a beau esprit, and illustrates 
admirably the moral tone induced by the skeptical background. 
That it is by Desportes may be questioned. The manner is not 
his, and the poem was not attributed to him until 1617, eleven 
years after his death. It is questionable whether a poem would 
appear for the first time in an anthology eight years after its 
author’s death. It does not seem to be in the Michiels edition 
of 1858. In any event, attribution to a poet of an older gene- 
ration by the editor of a recueil carries slight authority.** But 
whether by Desportes or not, Suckling must have got it from 
some libertine anthology, and hence was familiar with other 
poems of the school. 

Most of the verse found in these collections are light, a good 
many of them are indecent, and some of them are witty. It is 
poetry which is not unlike the poetry of Suckling. It is no 
wonder, then, that scholars have commented on the French-like 
quality of Sir John.*” Knowing that he was familiar with this 
aspect of libertinage, an examination of his works will show 
that he worked this tradition independently. 

In crossing the Channel ideas often lose some of their defi- 
niteness. We should hardly expect to find the same thing in 
England as in France. Perhaps the greatest single difference 
between the “libertine” spirit in the two countries lies in the 


®5 Lachévre, Le Libertinage devant le Parlement de Paris 1. xxiii-xxiv. 

*® See the Berthon-Katzner controversy in MLR, 6. (1911). 221-3. M. Berthon 
notes that “ Profer’d Love rejected” has a French original. He then states that 
he got his information from M. Georges Bernard, “who, a couple of years ago, 
submitted to the Sorbonne a very interesting thesis on Suckling and his French 
sources.” Of this thesis I can find no trace. M. Berthon does not mention 
“Desdain.” It was only after I had identified the two poems, through the kind 
aid of Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, that I stumbled across this now forgot- 
ten controversy. 

87 For instance, “ His ease and flippancy are French rather than English, and it 
has been thought that a sojourn which he made in France before he was twenty 
influenced his Muse.” Emile Legouis, in Legouis and Cazamian, A History of 
English Literature, One-vol. ed. (New York, 1930), p. 562. Of course all of the 
verse of the recueils is not light. In the Satyres Regnier, the first eighty-four 
fols. are devoted to his excellent satires, and there is other substantial matter in 
the volume. 
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respective attitudes toward religious matters. This is some- 
what emphasized by the reaction of the Roman Church in one 
country and the Episcopal in the other. The Jesuit, Father 
Garasse, vigorously condemned the beaux esprits for many 
reasons. Not only did he accuse them of immorality in their 
life and letters, but he found evidence of what he considered 
heresy and atheism. Looking only to Nature for guidance, the 
libertins often expressed a vague pantheism. On this score 
Théophile was attacked by Garasse, who attempted to prove 
that Théophile denied the immortality of the soul. On the 
other hand, Théophile was accused of writing certain poems 
which certainly were both immoral and sacrilegious.** In Eng- 
land, the Church was less strict. Both Catholics and extreme 
Protestants were granted a greater degree of freedom than in 
France, provided that they did not take part in political in- 
trigue. “ Libertine ” arguments based on an appeal to nature did 
not seem to have been considered as dangerous as in France. 
This liberal attitude toward the poets may, perhaps, have re- 
sulted in the poets’ liberal attitude toward the Church. In any 
event, there are fewer of the deliberately flippant epigrams on 
sacred topics in England than in France, and the implicit heresy 
of skeptical naturalism passed uncensored. 

The essential element of libertinage is, however, to be found 
in England. Donne, perhaps knowing Montaigne as Professor 
Bredvold suggests,*® had popularized skeptical naturalism, and 
had not only expressed it in his light verse, but had upon occa- 
sion argued seriously for it in some of his longer poems.*” The 
combined influence of the Dean of Paul’s and of Montaigne 
spread this complex of ideas widely. Although the history of 
ethical naturalism in the seventeenth century is yet to be 
written, enough examples have been gathered ** to prove its 
currency. 

Suckling was not a philosophical poet, in even the remotest 
sense. Hence, he does not argue in his poetry that love is an 
appetite, as had Donne. Rather, he accepts that as his first 
premise, and argues from there. His attitude toward the rela- 


88 Works 1. c-ci, cii; 2. 446. 40 “ Rlegie III” 1. 83. 
8° JEGP 22 (1913). 498. “' JEGP 22 (1913). 500. 
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tions between the sexes is entirely physical. In a “Song” 
he stated his view, using a figure which was a favorite of his: 


Some youth that has not made his story, | 
Will think, perchance, the pain’s the glory; 

And mannerly fit out love’s feast; 

I shall be carving of the best, 

Rudely call for the last course ’fore the rest. 


Here love is reduced to its lowest common denominator. 
Woman is no more than a good dinner. Frequently he ex- 
presses this idea in one way or another.** He attacks a lady 
who will not succumb to him because of her honor, and the 
tacit implication is that she is unnatural.** He scoffs at the 
idea that a man must love any particular woman.** In a poem 
in which he professes to be in love, he laughs at the idea of 
dying for love.*® 


I visit, talk, do business, play, 
And for a need laugh out the day: 
Who does not this in Cupid’s school, 
He makes not love, but plays the fool: 
She’s fair, she’s wondrous fair, 
But I care not who know it, 
Ere I'll die for love, I’ll fairly forego it. 


Several poems remind one of verses in the Satyres Regnier. 
“Perjury Excused ” *” seems to be a reworking of the ideas ex- 
pressed in “ Desdain.” The concluding lines of “Love and 
Debt Alike Troublesome” ** resemble in spirit “De L’Amour 
des Chambrieres.” *® In this poem, as well as in the fourth act 
of Brennoralt and the fourth act of The Goblins,®® Suckling 


“2 Works 1. 22-23. *3 Ibid., pp. 15, 19, 26, 52. “4 Ibid., p. 30. 
45 Tbid., p. 30. Also the familiar “‘ Why so pale and wan, fair lover?” pp. 29-30. 
*° Tbid., pp. 50-51. “7 Ibid., p. 63. ‘8 Tbid., p. 51. 
*° Particularly the third and fourth stanzas: 

Te n’ay soucy de l’artifice, 

Ny des parfums, ny des odeurs, 

Pourueu qu’en amour ie iouysse, 

Et passe soudain mes ardeurs. 

Quand nostre bouche est alterée, 

Et que la soif nous fait seicher, 

Faut-il one couppe dorée, 

Pour nostre chaleur estancher? 

Satyres Regnier, fol. 194°. 

5°99, 118, 46-47. 
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expresses his preference for the simplicity of the country maid 
to her more sophisticated urban sister. Like many another 
renaissance poet, he rings his changes on the old theme of 
“Gather ye rosebuds,” * and here his “ libertine” naturalism 
is explicit. The lady in question was not formed to die a maid. 
Not only is she beautiful, but nature has designed her beauty 
to be used. It would be worse than “murder, and a greater 
sin” to stay chaste until marriage; to remain single and chaste 
would be an inexpiable sin. She must follow “ wise nature’s ” 
commands, for “one is no number, till chat two be one.” 
Since love is but an appetite, with no spiritual values, his 
inconstancy follows naturally. He is guiltless in this, he ar- 
gues,°” and places the blame squarely on his first mistress who 
scorned him. She first aroused passion in him, and since then 
he has sought her perfection in all womankind. One he loves 
for her face, another for her shape; he can find a reason for 
loving all. But women are no less inconstant. All mankind is 
alike to them.®* They are accessible to all men, and their so- 
called sympathy is their love for any and every man. The 
only chaste women are those who have never had the oppor- 
tunity to be unchaste. Since he is convinced that a woman can 
love any man, he is further justified in his philandering.* 


I'll give my fancy leave to range 
Through everywhere to find out change; 
The black, the brown, the fair shall be 
But objects of variety; 

T'll court you all to serve my turn, 

But with such flames as shall not burn. 


Even in Suckling’s plays his naturalism intrudes itself. When 
Orbella, the guilty queen in Aglaura, wishes to justify her love 
for her brother-in-law, she appeals to nature: © 


... Ye’re but my husband’s brother: 
And what of that? do harmless birds or beasts 
Ask leave of curious Heraldry at all? 

Does not the womb of one fair spring 


5. “Tutea Allison.” Works 1. 62-3. 

52 The Guiltless Inconstant.” Ibid., p. 54. 

53 Ibid., pp. 19-20. “There never yet was woman made.” 
5 Ibid., pp. 82-8 and note 1. 

55 Act. 2. Works 1. 118. 
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Bring unto the earth many sweet rivers, 
That wantonly do one another chase, 

And in one bed kiss, mingle, and embrace? 
Man (Nature’s heir) is not by her will tied, 
To shun all creatures are allied unto him. 


Since Sir John’s view of the relation between the sexes is so 
entirely a physical one, it would be surprising if he had taken 
much stock in the new Platonic love of the précieuses. That 
he shows the influence of the cult is no doubt true; but in his 
case, the influence was almost entirely in the form of reaction. 
Professor Lynch found © that in Aglaura all of the ladies are 
Platonics, and she quotes a speech of Aglaura which seems to 
bear this out. But Aglaura marries the prince Thersames early 
in the play, and two of the minor climaxes arise from his visits 
to her to consummate their love. The tragedy, as it first was 
written, is a direct result of his third visit, when under cover 
of night, his wife stabs him by mistake. On his second attempt, 
when he is in danger of his life, he tells her * 


Come to bed, my love! 
And we will there mock tyranny and fate. 
Those softer hours of pleasure and delight 
That, like so many single hearts, should have 
Adorn’d our thread of life, we will at once 
By love’s mysterious power and this night’s help, 
Contract to one, and make but one rich draught 
Of all. 

Agl. What mean you, sir? 
Ther. To make myself incapable of misery, 
By taking strong preservatives of happiness: 
I would this night enjoy thee. 

Agl. Do, sir, so what you will with me; 
For I am too much yours to deny the right 
However claim’d... . 


To what extent Orbella, the queen, was a Platonic may be 
determined from her second-act soliloquy which I have quoted 
above. 

In this play, the only true Platonics are the minor female 
members of the cast, and the fad is in general held up to ridi- 
cule. One courtier calls the new religion of love “a mere trick 


58 Social Mode of Restoration Comedy, p. 70. 
57 Works 1.122. Act 8. 
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to enhance the price of kisses.” ** His friend replies that the 
“silly women,” by feeding their expectations so high, are un- 
able at last to grant their favors, for fear of not satisfying those 
expectations. Orithie, one of the Platonics, has one of the few 
sympathetic speeches. Her love for Thersames is gratified by 
his happy marriage, and she does not grudge his wife her for- 
tune. On the whole, the cult does not do well in Aglaura. 
Even in the letters, where the manners of the précieuses are 
reflected, there is proof that in Suckling’s case he has passed 


the bounds of Platonic love. One of the letters, presumably 


addressed to “ Aglaura,”®® hints of something more than spir- 
itual kinship. 


Since you can breath no one desire that was not mine before it 
was yours, or full as soon (for hearts united never knew divided 
wishes), I must chide you, dear princess, not thank you, for your 
present; and (if at least I knew how) be angry with you for sending 
him a blush, who needs must blush because you sent him one. If 
you are conscious of much, what am I then, who guilty am of all you 
can pretend to, and something more—unworthiness. But why 
should you at all, heart of my heart, disturb the happiness you have 
so newly given me, or make love feed on doubts, that never yet 
could thrive on such a diet? If I have granted your request! O, 
why will you say you have studied me, and give so great interest 
to the contrary!... 


In several other letters, apparently addressed to the same per- 
son, he indicates by the warmth of his tone a deeper feeling 
than mere Platonic love. The difference between these letters 
and the strict attitude of the précieuses will easily be seen if 
one compares the so-called “ Aglaura” letters with four of his 
more formal addresses.” The mannered style is much the same, 
and the same conventions are employed, but the emotional 
content is much altered. 

Professor Lynch noted that the importance of consumma- 
tion in love is one of Suckling’s favorite themes.“ In this I 
believe that she is quite correct, but Suckling has two ap- 
proaches to this topic. One finds the question debated in the 
first act of Aglawra, where the familiar Platonic arguments are 


58 Tbid., p. 111. °° Tbid., pp. 204-6. 
5° Works, 2. 190. ®1 Op. cit., p. 74. 


4 
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aired. Orithie, one of the Platonic ladies, would make the 
finer spirits different from the beast and the peasant.” 


Will you, then, place the happiness but there, 

Where the dull ploughman and the ploughman’s horse 
Can find it out? Shall souls refin’d not know 

How to preserve alive a noble flame, 

But let it die—burn out to appetite? 


Her friend Semanthe adds 


Love’s a chameleon, and would live on air, é 
Physic for agues; starving is his food. 


But I think Suckling’s arguments against fruition in his poems 
are something quite different. 

A number of his poems treat this subject. In all of them 
his observations are not those of a précieux, but of a sophisti- 
cate. He does not suggest that there is a higher type of love 
than the physical; rather, he insists that the most exciting part 
of love comes before actual fruition, and that once past, love 
tends to die. So it is in his first poem “ Against Fruition.” 


Fruition adds no new wealth, but destroys, 
And while it pleaseth much the palate, cloys; 
Who thinks he shall be happier for that, 

As reasonably might a he might grow fat 
By eatining to a surfeit; 

Women enjoyed (whate’er before t’ have been) 
Are like romances read, or sights once seen 
Fruition’s dull, and spoils the play much more, 
Than if one read or knew the plot before; 


In a poem addressed to a young man who has been unlucky in 
love,“ he urges him to go back to his mistress to be cured. 


Return then back, and feed thine eye, 
Feed all thy senses, and feast high. 
Spare diet is the cause love lasts, 

For surfeit sooner kills than fasts. 


A second poem entitled “Against Fruition”* seems to echo 
a speech from Act I of Aglaura. The additions, however, 
change the force of the argument. He warns his mistress that 


°° Works 1.102. *** Against Absence.” Ibid., pp. 26-7. 
°8 Ibid. 1. 18-9. °® Ibid., pp. 33-4. 
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ike the if she would hold him, she must deny him. Only by keeping 
up his hope can she keep up his interest. “Sonnet II” ® finds 
him more explicit. 


horse Of thee, kind boy, I ask no red and white, 
To make up my delight: 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know-not-whats in faces; 
Make me but mad enough, give me good store 
Of love for her I court: 
I ask no more, 
Tis love in love that makes the sport... . 
Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
poems Makes eating a delight, 


, Most definite of all are his lines “ Upon A. M.”* 
them 


phisti- Yield all my love; but be withal as coy, 
f love As if thou knew’st not how to sport and toy: 


g part The fort resigned with ease, men cowards prove 
= And lazy grow. Let me besiege my love, 

9 love Let me despair at least three times a day, 
ies And take repulses upon each essay; .. . 

Take no corruption from thy grandame Eve; 
Rather want faith to save thee, than believe 
Too soon; for credit me ’tis true, 

Men most of all enjoy, when least they do. 


In these verses Suckling is not echoing the fine ideals of the 
Platonics. There is nothing Platonic, in any of the meanings 
of that much abused word, about his observations. He is re- 
stating something which had occurred to other writers on love. 

Although he seems to argue against fruition, there is no ques- 
tion in any of the cited passages about ultimate fruition. He 
urges that the lover be held off as long as possible to heighten 
his pleasure; he does not propose that the lovers are to remain 
forever apart. It may be appetite which makes eating a de- 
light, but he always has the eating in mind. Suckling plans no 
more than did the Cavaliers of his plays to worship a mistress 
with no hope of reward; he cared nothing for the struggles por- 
trayed by his friend D’Avenant in the character of Theander.®* 


°° Ibid., p. 15. 
 Ibid., p. 68. 
*8In The Platonic Lovers (acted 1635). 
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His theories on fruition in love are, in the main, the ideas of 
a young man who had no respect for women. They were not 
ideas new with him, and they are perfectly consonant with the 
rest of his “libertine” philosophy. Ovid had expressed almost 
the same notions in the Amores:* “A love fed fat and too 
compliant is turned to cloying, and harms us, like sweet fare 
that harms the stomach.” Closer at hand, Montaigne, in “ An 
Apologie of Raymond Sebond,””° followed the same path. 


And that there is nothing so naturally opposite to our taste, as 
satiety, which comes from ease and facility, nor nothing that so 
much sharpeneth it, as rareness and difficulty. ... Rareness and 
difficulty giveth esteem unto things. . . . Our appetite doth con- 
temne and passe over what he hath in his free choise and owne 
possession, to runne after and pursue what he hath not.... To 
forbid us any thing, is the ready way to make us long for it... . 
Wishing and injoying trouble us both alike. The rigor of a mistris 
is yrkesome, but ease and facility (to say true) much more; for- 
asmuch as discontent and vexation proceed of the estimation we 
have of the thing desired, which sharpen love, and set it afire: 
Whereas Satiety begets distaste: It is a dull, blunt, weary, and 
drouzy passion. ... Whereto serves this mayden-like bashfulnesse, 
this wilfull quaintnesse, this severe countenance, this seeming 
ignorance of those things, which they know better than our selves, 
that goe about to instruct them, but to increase a desire, and 
endeare a longing in us, to vanquish, to gourmandize, and at our 
pleasure, to dispose all this squeamish ceremonie, and all these 
peevish obstacles? 


No one will suggest that either Ovid or Montaigne were 
advocating a Platonic relationship, nor was Suckling. It is 
quite possible that from one of these two sources he drew his 
ideas, but it was not necessary. All three men were sophisti- 
cates, and the point of view of all three was naturalistic. To 
write against fruition by advancing “ libertine ” arguments at a 
time when the subject was being treated more or less seriously 
by other court poets, is part of the wit of Sir John which has 
not been fully appreciated. 

Occasionally Suckling wrote in the précieuse vein, but there 

oe pinguis amor nimiumque patens in taedia nobis 
vertitur et, stomacho dulcis ut esca, nocet. 

II, xix, 25-6. Ovid’s Heroides and Amores, with an English translation by Grant 
Showerman (London, 1914), pp. 440-1. 
7 Ed. cit. 4. 90-102. 
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is generally an astringent turn at the end which changes its 
apparent intention. Such is “'To a Lady that Forbade to Love 
before Company.” There the manners of courtly society are 
reported—the hidden glances, the sighs, the treasuring of the 
ribbons for favors, and the little services of the courtier. But 
after all are retold, he snaps out a last line which shows his 
real attitude. Similarly, the first of two poems addressed to 
his rival has been taken as an honest expression of Platonic 
love. In reality, he is gently ironic with the professed behavior 
of the courtly lover. 

Very rarely was he serious in his love poetry. An exception 
is his “Song,” in which, reminiscent of Donne’s “ Ecstacy,” 
he describes what he thinks is truly love. He recognizes that 
his mistress feels that she has completely spiritualized love, 
and that for her, souls can meet without the bodies. As for 
himself, he holds 


... that perfect joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts. 

Our senses tell us if we please not them, 

Our love is but a dotage or a dream... 

There rests but this, that whilst we sorrow here, 
Our bodies may draw near: 

And when no more their joys they can extend, 

Then let our souls begin where they did end. 


The poem lacks the intensity of Donne, to be sure, but he is 
repeating Donne’s views. This is as near as Suckling ever 
comes to recognizing any spiritual element in love, except in 
his plays and in a few of his lesser poems. 

Of these poems, perhaps the best is “Detraction Exe- 
crated.” ** There he is the writer of the Platonics par excel- 
lence. The conventions of secrecy, of complete innocence, and 
of lack of physical desire are accepted wholeheartedly. The 
flippancy which one expects in Suckling is absent. For once he 
seems to have taken his tongue from his cheek ; the poem opens 
vigorously, and although it does not maintain the level of the 
first few lines, it is an illustration of what he might have done 
had he cared to write more frequently in the purely artificial 
manner of the new religion of love. Amongst his other Platonic 


"2 Works 1.58. 72 Tbid., pp. 57-9. 78 Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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verses is “'The Invocation,” ™* a highly conventional piece, and 
little more than a jingle. The song “I prithee send me back 
my heart”” is another stock bit of verse, although written 
with a good deal more grace. But by and large, it was not in 
the conventional précieuse tradition that Suckling did his best 
work. 

An examination of the major portion of Suckling’s love 
poetry has indicated that although he was one of the prin- 
cipal court poets of the reign of Charles and Henrietta, he 
seldom wrote in praise of the new cult of the précieuse, which 
the Queen had introduced from France. In practice, he either 
ridiculed it or ignored it. He was fully conscious of the ideas 
represented by this new Platonic movement, and in his plays 
are many allusions to the group. His usual expression in love 
poetry was guided by a “libertine” naturalism which he de- 
rived directly from Donne, whose poetic disciple he was, and 
from the minor libertin poets in France, of whom he had first- 
hand knowledge. Because of his popularity during the latter 
part of the century, his is not the least important place in 
the history of skeptical naturalism which may be traced 
throughout the Restoration.” 


Baltimore. 


74 Tbid., pp. 47-8. 

78 Ibid., pp. 52-3. It is at least possible that this song is not by Suckling. See 
Norman Ault’s Seventeenth Century Lyrics (New York, 1928), p. 480. 

7° Besides the examples cited by Professor Bredvold, one might mention Roches- 
ter’s “Love and Life,” Congreve’s “A Nymph and a Swain,” and Oldmixon’s 
“Prithee, Chloe, not so fast.” In these minor poems, as in Suckling, there is 
little philosophy. Nevertheless, the same naturalistic tradition seems to lie behind 
them, and to have colored the viewpoints of their respective authors. 
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A NOTE ON THE OWL 
H. B. Hinckiey 


In reply to Professor Tupper’s article on the Owl in PMLA 
49 (1934) , which reached me as late as April 12th of this year 
(1935) , 1 beg to state certain points which are fundamental to 
my position. 

I read underpat “ knows,” in 1. 1091, because no other read- 
ing yet proposed makes either good sense or good grammar. 
Furthermore, paleography condemns the -yat of the Jesus MS., 
the y being in a late hand. The wen (p) certainly occurred in 
the original MS., but even the Cotton scribe has, in thirty-one 
places, substituted a w which appears to have been his personal 
usage. Much more frequently he substituted thorn (P), as in 
the passage under discussion. 

The custom of praying for the soul requires further elucida- 
tion. Says Professor Tupper (p. 407): “ Let us substitute for 
recent opinion with its scant foundation the convincing evidence 
of medieval documents.” I am well aware that the evidence as 
yet adduced for any theory is fragmentary; but I fail to see 
that Professor Tupper has presented “ convincing evidence ” 
for a single one of his contentions. Apparently he assumes, as 
perhaps Atkins did before him, that the word merci indicates 
that the king prayed for is dead, but certainly this is not 
proved. I know of no pontifical or ecumenical decree prescrib- 
ing the conditions or forms of prayer for the soul, and wonder 
whether the custom did not originate among the laity, or even 
in some non-Christian sect of the late Roman empire. It is 
even possible that the poet wrote merci merely because he 
wanted a rime with Henri. 

Professor Tupper points out further (p. 413): “The 
frequency of underyat (Stratmann-Bradley) and the non- 
appearance, in Middle-English or Anglo-Saxon, of preterite- 
present underwat, which Hinckley, following Stratmann- 
Bradley, seeks to support by ‘continental cognates.’ Why 
fashion a hapax to fit an obviously false theory of date, when 
the natural interpretation of wnderyat, ‘ discovered,’ ‘ perceived,’ 
is in keeping with the unimpeachable evidence of the formula? ” 
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The answer is easy. The reading underpat depends upon no 
theory of date whether true or false but upon considerations of 
grammar, meaning and paleography. Apparently Professor 
Tupper finds it ‘natural’ to agree with Atkins and Kenyon 
and to differ from the late Mr. Henry Bradley. But I cannot 
quarrel with Stratmann-Bradley for appealing to Old High 
German and Old Saxon cognates for the establishment and 
elucidation of a difficult word. As a matter of fact I have given 
more attention to Bosworth-Toller than to Stratmann-Bradley, 
but in the present passage I follow Stratmann-Bradley. 
Neckam’s De Naturis Rerum is about as authoritative as 
Wemys’s biography of Washington. It gives us an extremely 
interesting account of the Man in the Moon, and is full of “ un- 
natural history,” as Roger Bacon pointed out. Professor Tup- 
per is absolutely unjust when he says: “ As direct indebtedness 
of the Owl poet to Neckam is fatal to Miss Huganir’s theory 
of an early date of the English poem, she makes the poet a 
‘helluo librorum,’ a delver in all Neckam’s mines of informa- 
tion, discovering that scholar’s good things before him.” On 
. the contrary Miss Huganir has studied natural history and 
folk-lore to some purpose. The date of the De Naturis Rerum 
is very uncertain and would perhaps prove to be too late for 
the date propounded for the Owl by Professor Tupper. Has 
Professor Tupper read ny review of Miss Huganir’s thesis in 
Modern Language Notes? She has proved her point that foxes 
sometimes climb trees, but I am not yet sure that our poet is 
not thinking of the large Asiatic bats known at “ flying foxes.” 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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THE AUTOGRAPHS OF JOHN MILTON* 
By J. Mizton Frencu 


The recent discovery and publication for the first time of a 
hitherto unnoticed letter by John Milton (PMLA 49 [1934], 
1069-70) reminds us with something of a thrill that the auto- 
graphic approach to Milton’s biography is interesting and val- 
uable. Everyone knows in a general way that some of Milton’s 
writing is extant, and that a specimen is a treasured item in 
any library which is so fortunate as to possess it. But few, even 
among Milton scholars, realize the full extent of this wealth, 
or where many of these pieces are to be found. It seems worth 
while, then, to enumerate them, and to indicate briefly their 
location and bibliography. In the following article I shall 
attempt to combine a minimum of discussion with a maximum 
of useful information, listing in connection with each piece 
enough references to cover the important facts. 

A few words of general comment may not be out of place. 
Each title listed in the following article has its own peculiar 
interest. Some, for example, attract our attention by the pre- 
cariousness with which they survive. A fragment of Lycidas 
(#5 below) came to light in 1899 by the mere chance of a 
library attendant’s noticing it in the binding of another book. 
For the John Rous collection of tracts (#24) we have the 
postman to thank for having lost the first copy which Milton 
sent. The Milton-Phillips marriage agreement (+96) with 
Milton’s signature came to light only within a few years; for- 
merly even the date of the event had not been known. 

Others, again, have had a long history. The Bible of 1588 
(# 92) has been in steady (though not wholly creditable) cir- 
culation for a generation. The Bible of 1637 (#82) can be 
traced back through the years to a date before Milton’s death— 
perhaps too early, indeed, to be wholly acceptable. Similarly 


1 At the meeting of the Modern Language Association at Philadelphia in Decem- 
ber, 1934, I presented a brief outline of this paper, the publication of which in 
substantially its present form was arranged for shortly afterwards. A few additional 
items and facts which have been discovered since that time have been inserted. 
Others will appear in volume 18 of the Columbia edition of Milton’s Works, which 
Professor T. O. Mabbott and I are editing. 
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Milton’s copy of Euripides (#76) comes down to us on the 
rungs of a long ladder of dates and owners. 

Still other items are like Caedmon’s swallow, which flew into 
the lighted room from the darkness outside, and in a moment 
vanished through another window into the darkness again, 
never to reappear. Such is the supposed presentation copy of 
the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (#15), which turned 
up for sale in 1858 and immediately dropped out of sight, pos- 
sibly for good. Similarly the Gualter Frost presentation copy 
of the Defensio (+ 34) was not known till 1917, and has not 
been heard of since its sale in that year. More elusive and in- 
teresting is the Paradise Lost sent by Milton to Francis Rea 
(# 46), which for a time had a well-known career, having 
been owned by Robert Hoe, sold several times at Sotheby’s, 
and finally bought at Anderson’s in 1911 by a Chicago book- 
seller. But at that point its history stops abruptly, for the 
latter has no recollection or record of its purchase or sale. 

A few items are simply and frankly amusing. Milton’s 
Frischlini (#65) is not made much more valuable by being 
tricked out in a box made from the wood of Milton’s Barbican 
house, but it is made more entertaining, and it gains something 
of a sentimental appeal. (There was in the Christie-Miller 
collection a copy of Paradise Lost in similar garb.) The alter- 
cation over the genuine and the fake Simmons receipts of 1669 
(# 128) is rather comic, the owner of each copy hotly accusing 
the other of fraud. The joke is increased by subsequent mix- 
ups. Since Masson had obviously read incorrectly the name 
of the witness, I consulted a distinguished authority on Eliza- 
bethan handwriting as to the correct reading of the name. To 
my surprise he read it differently in the two versions, despite 
the fact that one is simply a tracing of the other! Thus Messrs. 
Upton, Dipton, and Tipton are all invoked to do the work of 
one meek amanuensis. 

It is clear that the list here given is not final. Even though 
I should have mentioned every item in Milton’s autograph 
known today (and only a brash youth would venture such a 
boast) , a dozen more might rise up tomorrow to confound me. 
The Malvezzi volume (# 84), though it may not prove cer- 
tainly genuine, and the Milton-Phillips marriage document 
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(#88) are examples of the unexpected appearance of such 
things in recent days. Incidentally, it is likely that a pains- 
taking study of booksellers’ catalogues would yield some infor- 
mation. 

Even so, there is enough here to justify us in taking account 
of stock. The voluminousness and variety of the present 
amount are astounding. Here are some fifty or more books 
written by Milton himself, which bear some evidence of per- 
sonal association with him; some thirty-five books, not written 
by him, of associational value; and some thirty documents of 
like importance. Of Shakspere, by way of contrast, only some 
six illegible signatures, one or two books, and a dubious 
manuscript of part of a play survive—an irresistible tempta- 
tion to Baconians and Oxfordians to fabricate a more obviously 
literate and tangible author of the plays. But no one could 
suspect Milton of being a myth. Any writer of the seventeenth 
century of whom a hundred and twenty records of this sort 
can be gathered is real beyond cavil. Some of the entries, to 
be sure, are in the hands of amanuenses, a few are of dubious 
authenticity (I have tried to include every piece which offers 
a decent chance of being considered genuine by any reputable 
scholar) , and a few more are letters to Milton and such like. 
But a substantial majority are unquestionably genuine and 
bear Milton’s own personal writing. They form an impressive 
memorial such as, I should guess, could not easily be dupli- 
cated for another English author before the time of Johnson. 

The chronological range of this material is considerable. The 
earliest extant example of Milton’s writing known is his signa- 
ture to the Milton-Phillips marriage document (+ 96), dated 
1623. The latest is the Hayley bond (# 129), dated 1674, the 
year of Milton’s death. The latest in his own hand, as distinct 
from that of amanuenses, is the signature to his own marriage 
allegation (# 124), 1663. More than half of the years in be- 
tween these limits are represented by at least one entry, some 
by considerably more. 

The most common form of Milton’s signature is “ John Mil- 
ton,” the next most frequent “Joannes Miltonius,” “Jo. Mil- 
ton,” “J. Milton,” “Joannes Milton,” and a variety of other 
forms used only once apiece. Frequently the dubiousness of a 
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given article may be increased by the fact that the form of 
signature occurs nowhere else. Such is the odd “ Jhon Milton” 
of the Bible of 1581 (#68) —unless, indeed, the description 
by Jaggard is a misprint. 

Altogether from the data given below we can learn a good 
deal about Milton’s biography. Without them we should not 
be sure that Milton was personally acquainted with John Dury, 
with Charles Vane, with the Earl of Carbery, with Francis 
Rea, or with George Thomason. We should not know of his 
business dealings with Thomas Maundy or with Richard Hay- 
ley. We should not know of Jeremie Picard or Edmond Tipton 
as possible amanuenses. And we should have far less check on 
his reading, his ideas, and his personality. 

The arrangement of the items given below is as follows: 
1. Milton’s books (including manuscript drafts, presentation 
copies, and books corrected in ink) ; 2. books from Milton’s 
library or otherwise containing his writing; 3. documents signed 
by, written to, or closely related to, Milton. Within these 
groups the arrangement is chronological. In case of undated 
items I have tried where possible to place them in the most 
likely spot, though in the second group the first dozen or so 
were incapable of any accurate arrangement. 

I have based my information on personal inspection at first 
hand, on photostats, on the authorities listed for the individual 
numbers, and on personal letters. I wish particularly to record 
my deep obligation to Professor Thomas O. Mabbott of New 
York, who has generously furnished me with both additions 
and corrections. It remains to say that I should be grateful 
for any news of items which I have been unable to locate, or 
for new items. 

In giving references I have used the following abbreviations: 


ABPC American Book-Prices Current. 

BAR Book-Auction Records. 

BPC Book-Prices Current. 

Greg W. W. Greg, English Literary Autographs, 1550-1660, 
Oxford, 1925-1932. 

Hamilton W. D. Hamilton, Original Papers Illustrative of the 
Life and Writings of John Milton (Camden Society 
Publications, # 75), 1859. 
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Masson David Masson, The Life of John Milton, vols. 1 
(1859), 2 (1871), 3 (1873), 4 (1877), 5 (1877), 
6 (1880). 

Milton Tercentenary Milton Tercentenary. The Portraits, Prints 
and Writings of John Milton, Cambridge, 1908. 

Stern A. Stern, Milton und seine Zeit, Leipzig, vols. 1 
(1877) , 2 (1879). 

Sotheby S. L. Sotheby, Ramblings in the Elucidation of the 
Autograph of Milton, London, 1861. 


I. MILTON’S OWN WRITINGS 


1. Latin essay and verses, ca. 1625? Inside Milton’s Common- 
place Book (q.v.) A. J. Horwood found a single sheet of paper 
containing a prose exercise and some Latin verses on the subject 
of early rising. When he first discovered them, Horwood could 
read the letters “es Milton” (i.e., Johannes Milton) in the mar- 
gin. Though the original soon crumbled to dust, Horwood had by 
that time photographed it, and later he deposited copies in the 
British Museum, and in the Public Record Office Library. See his 
introduction to his edition of the Commonplace Book for the 
Camden Society, 1876; The Sixth Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Manuscripts, 1877, appendix, p. 320. There is a 
partial facsimile in The Library, 2nd series, 15 (1935). 330-339. 


2. The Trinity (or Cambridge) Manuscript, n.d. This note- 
book of some fifty pages, partly in Milton’s own hand and partly 
in that of various amanuenses, and covering the years from about 
1630 to about 1658, contains the following poems and sketches: 


“ Arcades ” 
“ At a solemn Musick” (3 drafts) 
A letter to an unknown addressee (2 drafts) 
“How soone hath Time the suttle theefe of Youth ” 
“On Time” 
“Upon the Circumcision ” 


“When os assault was intended to y® Citty ” 
“Ladie, that in y® prime of Earliest youth ” 
“To y® Lady Margaret Ley ” 
“A maske ” [ “ Comus ” ] 
“ Lycidas ” 

Sketches for “ Paradise Lost ” 

Notes from Old Testament history 

Notes from early English history 
“ Abram from Morea” 


2T have not mentioned in this paper, for various reasons, any of the numerous 
Chancery records pertaining to Milton, of which the Harvard College Library has 
copies under the shelf numbers 14495.57 and 14495.58PF. 
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“ Baptistes ” 

“Sodom Burning ” 

“ Adam unparadiz’d ” 

“Scotch Stories ” 

“ Moabitides or Phineas ” 

“ Christus patiens ” 

“To my freind M' Hen. Laws Feb. 9. 1645” (3 drafts) 


“On the detraction w“ follow’d 7 on my writing certain trea- 
tises”” (2 drafts) 

“On y® religious memorie of M's Catharine Thomason ” (3 drafts) 

“ A booke was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon ” (2 drafts) 

“On y® Lord Gen. Fairfax at y® seige of Colchester ” 

“To the Lord Generall Cromwell May 1652” 

“To St Henry Vane the younger ” 

“On the forcers of Conscience ” 

“To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench ” 

“ Cyriack, this three years day these eys, though clear ” 

“Mee thought J saw my late espoused saint ” 


The traditional history of the manuscript is as follows. Found 
among the papers of Sir Henry Newton Puckering which he gave 
to Trinity College in 1691, it was carefully bound in 1736 by the 
care and at the expense of Thomas Clarke, Fellow of Trinity and 
later Master of the Rolls. It probably came to Puckering through 


Milton’s nephew Edward Phillips. It is now in the library of Trin- 
ity College. In 1899 it was reproduced in collotype from photo- 
graphs made by A. G. Dew-Smith under the editorship of W. Aldis 
Wright; from this reproduction a reduced and abbreviated selec- 
tion was published in 1933 by the Facsimile Text Society. It has 
often been reproduced elsewhere, at least in part; e.g., Sotheby, 
on or facing pp. 14, 52, 57, 58, 60, 62, 68, 84, 86, 88, 91, 94; Greg, 
plate 52; The Poetical Works of John Milton (ed. H. C. Beech- 
ing), 1900, facing p. 66. 


3. Dedication to Raleigh’s Tubus Historicus, 1636. A manu- 
script dedication presenting the work to Richard Bateman of Eton 
is signed “J. M.” Sayle thought this might be by Milton, though 
he was not certain. The book is in the Cambridge University 
Library. It is described (but without facsimiles) by C. Sayle, 
Early English Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge 
3 (1903) . 1739-1740. 


4. Lycidas, 1638. The copy of Justa Edovardo King Naufrago, 
1638, in the Cambridge University Library has manuscript correc- 
tions supposed to be by Milton. There are facsimiles in A History 
of the Cambridge University Press 1521-1921, Cambridge, 1921, 
p. 59; and in The Library, 4th series, 13 (1933). facing p. 192. 
See zbid., pp. 192-200; Sayle, op. cit. 2. 1290; Notes and Queries, 
4th series, 4 (1869). 232; Milton Tercentenary, p. 89. 
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5. Lycidas, 1638. A fragment with manuscript corrections, pre- 
sumably by Milton, is also in the Cambridge University Library. 
It was discovered in 1899 in the binding of another volume by Mr. 
E. Burrell. See Sayle, op. cit. 2. 1290; Milton Tercentenary, p. 89. 
There are no facsimiles. 


6. Lycidas, 1638. A copy with manuscript notes, probably by 
Milton, is in the British Museum. It is reproduced in part in 
Sotheby, facing p. 98; and in The Library, 4th series, 13 (1933). 
facing p. 192. See The Library, 2nd series, 10 (1909). 6; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd series, 4 (1857). 371; ibid., 4th series, 4 (1869) . 232. 


7. Manuscript poems, n.d. Hazlitt conjectured that several of 
Milton’s poems in manuscript were preserved in libraries at Flor- 
ence. He offered no proof, nor have any of them been discovered. 
See his Notes of a Journey through France and Italy, in Collected 
Works, ed. A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, 9 (1903). 218; Notes 
and Queries, 4th series, 10 (1872). 498. 


8. Letters to Italy, n.d. In 1873 James Dixon reported that 
one of the Fathers at Vallombrosa told him that they had several 
letters written to them by Milton after his return to England, but 
he was unable to find any of them. A correspondent signing him- 
self C.J. H. wrote in 1877 that he had been shown two of these 
letters, written to the convent, and still in excellent preservation. 
In 1925 Aldo Sorani felt sure that no letters from Milton or indeed 
any records of his visit there were then in existence, though he re- 
ferred to two in Latin which were in existence at the time of 
Napoleon. See Notes and Queries, 4th series, 11 (1873). 62; zbid., 
5th series, 8 (1877). 117; Saturday Review of Literature 2 (1925). 
318. 


9. Commonplace Book, n.d. A notebook, containing quotations 
and paraphrases by Milton from many authors, was discovered by 
A. J. Horwood among the papers of Sir Frederick Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby, Cumberland, while Horwood was engaged in re- 
searches for the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. He 
published it in autotype facsimile in 1876, and in the same year 
edited it, with several facsimile plates, for the Camden Society 
(New Series, vol. 16); in 1877 he issued a revised edition of the 
latter. Horwood could not discover much about the history of the 
book, though he thought it might have been given to Sir Richard 
Graham, Viscount Preston, by Daniel Skinner, Milton’s amanuen- 
sis On various occasions and the writer of part of this book. It is 
fairly certain that there is some writing by Lord Preston in the 
book. Much of the writing, however, is by Milton himself. Early 
in the present century the British Museum purchased the manu- 
script from Sir Richard James Graham, and it is now Additional 
MS 36,354. In addition to Horwood’s illustrated editions, there 
are facsimiles in Greg, plate 53, and in John Milton 1608-1674 
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Facsimiles of Autographs and Documents in the British Museum, 
1908, plate 1. See Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum in the years MDCCCC-MDCCCCV, # 36354; 
London Times, October 1, 1874, p. 8c; ibid., October 3, 1874, p. 11c; 
ibid., March 28, 1876, p. 4e; Atheneum, 1876, pt. 1, 423-4, 466; 
ibid. 2 (1876) . 331; ibid. 1 (1877) . 738; Sixth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 1877, Appendix, p. 320. 


10. Of Reformation, 1641. The Thomason copy in the British 
Museum is inscribed on the title page, probably by Thomason, 
“By. m™: John. Milton Ex Dono Authoris.” Mr. G. C. William- 
son (Milton Tercentenary, p. 105) thinks the signature may be 
Milton’s, but Mr. H. Idris Bell, Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, is of the opinion that it is not Milton’s hand. 
Stern (Milton und Seine Zeit 1. 2. 457) thinks the inscription is 
Thomason’s, but some of the manuscript corrections Milton’s. In 
any case it is unquestionably a presentation copy. 


11. Of Reformation, 1641. A presentation copy with nine short 
lines written in Latin is described in the Archivist 7 (1894). 8-9. 
This is probably identical with + 21. 


12. Of Prelatical Episcopacy, 1641. Milton may have presented 
a copy to George Thomason. It is endorsed on the title page, prob- 
ably in Thomason’s hand, “ By John Milton.” Masson (2. 251) 
thought the inscription was in Milton’s hand, which it certainly 
resembles; but Stern (1. 2. 458) said it was by Thomason, and 
Mr. Bell of the British Museum thinks it is not by Milton. This 
copy is now in the British Museum. 


13. The Reason of Church Government, 1642. Thomason also 
received a gift copy of this work, which is inscribed on the title- 
page, presumably in his hand, “ Ex Dono Authoris.” See Stern 
1, 2. 460. 


14. An Apology against . . . A Modest Confutation, 1642. 
Again a presentation copy to Thomason, inscribed on the title- 
page, probably in his hand, “by m™ Milton Ex dono Authoris.” 


15. The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 2nd edition, 1643 
li.e., 1643/4]. Lowndes (Bibhiographer’s Manual, London, 1900, 
IIT, 1565) says that a copy which was sold at Sotheby’s in 1858 
for £2/2/0 was a presentation volume, and in addition to “ex 
dono authoris ” contained corrections by the author. It is possible 
that this is identical with the book described in the Catalogue of 
. . . Books the Property of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham .. . which will be sold by auction . . . June 1897, item 2584. 
It is there called a second edition dated 1644, with the autograph 
“JO. MILTON ” on the titlepage. It was sold to Ellis and Elvey 
for £2/18/0. See also BPC 12 (1898). 79. It may be the copy 
now (1935) in the possession of the Rosenbach Company, New 
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« 


York, containing manuscript corrections and with “ex dono 


Authoris ” on the titlepage. 


16. Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 1643 [i. e., 1643/4]. The 
Thomason copy in the British Museum has some manuscript cor- 
rections in a hand which may be Milton’s; e. g., “ indicental” to 
“incidental,” p. 65, and “conniving” to “contriving,” p. 67. 
Another copy in the British Museum has similar corrections, pre- 
sumably in the same hand. See Stern 1. 2. 466. 


17. Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 1643 [i.e., 1643/4]. A 
copy with corrections similar to those in #15, and which may 
thus possibly be in Milton’s hand, and which certainly resemble 
his writing, is in the possession of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Van Sin- 
deren of Brooklyn, New York. 


17a. Of Education, 1644. A copy recently offered for sale 
(Robinson’s 56th catalogue, item 133, price £300) is said to con- 
tain a manuscript entry on page 1, “ by m'™ John Milton.” It seems 
unlikely, however, that the writing is, as the catalogue suggests, 
in Milton’s own hand. 


18. Areopagitica, 1644. A. Geffroy (Etude sur les Pamphlets 
Politiques et Religieux de Milton, 1848, p. 232) asserted that the 
manuscript of this book was preserved in the Bodleian Library, but 
no biographer of Milton has been able to find any trace of it. 


19. Areopagitica, 1644. The Thomason copy in the British Mu- 
seum was presented by Milton himself; it has a note on the title- 
page, probably in Thomason’s hand, “Ex dono Authoris.” See 
Stern 1. 2. 482. There are various manuscript corrections. 


20. Areopagitica, 1644. Several copies are known which contain 
manuscript corrections similar to those in # 19, and which may 
therefore possibly have passed through Milton’s hands if the cor- 
rections are by him. G. A. Bonnard (Review of English Studies 4 
[1928]. 434-438) thinks the copy in the Lausanne Library may 
have been a presentation copy for this reason; it bears the signa- 
tures of Loys de Bochat and one Polier. He notes the same altera- 
tions in two of the Bodleian copies. Miss Helen Darbishire (ibid. 
7 [1931]. 72-73) mentions other copies with the same changes, but 
refuses to accept them as Milton’s, preferring to attribute them to 
the stationer. A similar copy is in the library of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adrian Van Sinderen of Brooklyn, New York. 


21. A collection of prose tracts, v.d. A presentation copy of a 
collection of Milton’s prose writings to Patrick Young, librarian to 
Charles I, is inscribed in Milton’s autograph: “Ad doctissin[ ] 
virum, Patrif ] Junium Joann{ ] Miltonius hec sua, unum in 
f[ ]culum conjecta mittit, paucis h{ }jusmodi lectori[] contentus.” 
(The brackets represent lacunae caused by the tearing away of 
part of the margin of the titlepage on which the inscription is 


5 
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written.) This volume includes Of Reformation, Of Prelatical Epis- 
copacy, The Reason of Church Government, Animadversions upon 
the Remonstrant’s Defense, An Apology for Smectymnuus, The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, The Judgment of Martin 
Bucer, Colasterion, Tetrachordon, and Areopagitica. It is now in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, to which it was given by 
Rev. Matthew Pilkington, whose signature and the date 1693 
appear on p. 3. The inscription is reproduced in Sotheby, p. 121. 
See Gentleman’s Magazine 62 (1792). 900; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
series, 4 (1857). 459; ibid., 4th series, 4 (1869). 232; Academy 6 
(1874) . 234. 


22. Poems, 1645. The copy now in the New York Public Library 
has a note in ink at the top of p. 57, beside the title of “ Lycidas ”— 
“Mr King fell. of X*.” There are crosses between “a” and 
“earned Friend ” in the subtitle to indicate that this phrase is to 
be inserted in that place. The handwriting resembles Milton’s and 
has been said (Joseph B. Gilder, in The New York Times Book 


Review, July 5, 1925, p. 11) to be his. 


23. Poems, 1645. Milton gave a copy to Peter Heimbach, writ- 
ing on the fly-leaf: “ Viro vere Egregio Poetae Eleganti. Florido 
Oratori. Acuto Philosopho. P. ab Heimbach I.C. Amico suo I. 
Milton Auth.” This volume, at one time the Hoe copy, was sold 
in 1911 for $1520; it was later in the Bixby collection and in the 


possession of Dr. Roderick Terry. It was sold in 1934 for $2200. 
See Catalogue of the Library of Robert Hoe, 1911, 1. 398, # 2290; 
Seymour de Ricci, The Book Collector's Guide, 1921, p. 410; 
ABPC, 1911, 477; zbid., 1934, 361. 


23a. Poems, 1645. John Sharp owned a copy in 1761 which 
contained “many manuscript stanzas, for aught I know, in Mil- 
ton’s own hand-writing, and several interlined hints and frag- 
ments.” Dr. Johnson, to whom he showed it, was much pleased 
with it. No later trace of such a volume has been found. See John 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, London, 9 
(1815) . 778. 


24. A collection of prose and poetical works, v.d. Milton sent 
to John Rous, librarian of the Bodleian Library, a copy of his 
writings which was lost in transit. To replace it he sent two vol- 
umes, one containing prose and other poetry, which are now in 
the Bodleian. These contain an inscription and an ode to Rous. 
The latter, too long to quote here, is dated January 23, 1646 [i.e., 
1646/7]; it is probably not in Milton’s own hand. The former 
reads as follows: “ Doctissimo viro, probéqz Librorum Astimatori 
Joanni Rousio, Oxoniensis Academia Bibliothecano, gratum hoc 
sibi fore testanti Joannes Miltonius opuscula hee sua in Biblio- 
thecam antiquissimam atqz celeberrimam adsciscenda libens tradit, 
tanquam in memorie perpetue Fanum emeritamqz, uti sperat, 
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invidie, calumnizeqz vacationem; si Veritati Bondéqz simul Eventui 
satis litatum sit. Sunt autem [here follows a list of the books in- 
cluded in the volume].” There is a facsimile of the inscription in 
Sotheby, p. 120; of the ode in Sotheby, facing p. 114; Greg, plate 
53; and (in part) in The Poetical Works of John Milton (ed. H. 
C. Beeching), 1900, frontispiece. See Andrew Clark, A Bodleian 
Guide for Visitors, Oxford, 1906, pp. 42, 109. 


25. Letter to Carlo Dati, April 21, 1647. This letter (+ 10 in 
the Bohn edition of Milton’s works) belonged at one time to John 
Fitchett Marsh, and is now in the New York Public Library. It is 
reproduced in part in J. F. Marsh, Papers connected with the 
Affairs of Milton and his Family (Chetham Society Publications, 
24, 1851), frontispiece; and in Sotheby, p. 122. See Notes and 
Queries, 2nd series, 5 (1858). 173; ibid., 4th series, 4 (1869) . 232; 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, 2nd series, 1 (1884). 
201. 


26. Letters of State, v.d. Found in the same package with De 
Doctrina Christiana (+ 54, q. v.). Described and collated in some 
detail in Masson, passim. 


27. Letters to Cromwell, n.d. A reviewer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (new series, 6 [1836]. 2. 462) described a note in his 
copy of Milton to the effect that Sir Thomas Phillipps presented 
the Royal Society of Literature with extracts of some manuscript 


letters from Milton to Cromwell, purporting to be the sketch of a 
republic which he had devised as a model of perfection. In 1848 
Geffroy (Etude sur les Pamphlets politiques et religieux de Milton, 
Paris, 1848, p. 242) mentioned them as then in the possession of 
Phillipps at Middle Hill, Broadway, Worcestershire. This is prob- 
ably the volume containing copies of some of Milton’s letters of 
state, a draft of his Letter to General Monk, and various miscel- 
laneous items, which was bought by B. F. Stevens in 1921 (BAR 
18 [1921]. 534), and which is now in the Columbia University 
Library. 


28. Eikonoklastes, 1650 (2nd edition). Milton presented a copy 
to John Dury; it is inscribed (probably by Dury), “G. Dury. 
1650. Ex dono Authoris.” It is now in the Grenville collection in 
the British Museum. See Masson 4. 246; Bibliotheca Grenvilliana; 
Part the Second, completing the Catalogue of the Library be- 
queathed to the British Museum by the Late Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, 1848, p. 320. 


29. Eikonoklastes, 1650. A copy which Milton evidently gave 
to the Earl of Carbery was inscribed, “To be presented to the 
Right Hon?!e the Earle of Carbery.” It belonged to Thomas Hollis 
and later to Richard Heber. Its present location is unknown. See 
Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual, 1900, 3. 1566; Catalogue of the 
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Library of the late Richard Heber . . . which will be sold by auc- 
tion, 1835, part 6, + 2354; Masson 4. 246. 


30. Seven letters to Hermann Mylius, between November 7, 
1651, and February 21, 1652. These are now in the archives of 
Oldenburgh, Germany. They are probably not in Milton’s own 
hand. Professor Thomas O. Mabbott printed a facsimile of the 
letter of February 21 in the New York Times, December 31, 1927, 
p. 5. See Academy 12 (1877). 367; ibid. 14 (1878). 12; London 
Times, April 8, 1878, p. 9f.; London Times Literary Supplement, 
February 16, 1928, p. 112; Stern 2. 3, appendix 1; Notes and 
Queries, 159 (1930). 208. 


31. Letter to Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, February 12, 1651/2. In 
1872 such a letter, said to be signed in Milton’s hand and sealed 
with his personal seal, was discovered among the papers of the 
Marquis of Bath at Longleat, Wilts, where it still is. See The 
Third Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
1872, appendix, p. 192; PMLA 49 (1934). 1069-70. 


32. Signature to the Count of Oldenburgh’s safeguard, February 
17, 1651/2. Mylius recorded in his diary that Milton gave him 
this document “ mit seiner Namensunterschrift,” “ unangesehen er 
gantz seins gesichtes anno quadragesimo secundo et ita in ipso 
flore et vigore aetatis beraubet.” Like the letters in + 30 it is 
now in the Oldenburgh archives. See Stern 2. 3. 296. 


32a. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. Geffroy stated 
(Etude sur les Pamphlets . . . de Milton, Paris, 1848, p. 253) that 
the original manuscript was in the possession of Sir Francis Eger- 
ton. Masson (4. 430) plausibly suggested, however, that Geffroy 
was confusing the manuscript with a printed copy. 


32b. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A copy containing 
corrections of errata alleged (without proof) to be in Milton’s hand 
was sold to Bain in 1889 for £1. 8s. See BPC 3 (1890). 305. 


33. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A copy containing 
Cromwell’s signature and possibly a presentation copy to him from 
Milton belonged to Mr. A. T. White, and is now the property of 
his daughter, Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen, of Brooklyn, New York. 
It was exhibited at Columbia University and at the Grolier Club 
in 1908. See Bernard Quaritch, Catalogue of English Literature, 
London, 1884, part 10, p. 2446; Atheneum, 1908, pt. 1, 354. 
Another copy with the Cromwell arms on the titlepage in vignette 
was sold on December 13-15, 1897, to Low for £1. See BPC 12 
(1898). 109. 


34. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A presentation copy 
from Milton to his fellow-secretary Gualter Frost, inscribed 
“ Gualter Frost ex dono Authoris,” was sold at Sotheby’s in 1917 
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to Dobell for £2/10/—. Its present location is unknown. See BAR 
14 (197) . 479. 


85. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A copy with manu- 
script corrections conjectured to be in Milton’s hand was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1889. See BPC 3 (1890) . 305. 


86. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A copy which was 
formerly the property of Milton’s close friend Samuel Hartlib and 
thus very likely a presentation copy is now in the Harvard College 
Library. 


37. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. Milton gave a copy 
to his friend Charles Vane, inscribed on the flyleaf: “Ch: Vane 
ex proprio dono Johannis Miltoni Authoris.” The writing is very 
sprawling and not necessarily that of Milton himself. The prop- 
erty of the late Sir R. Tangye in 1908 (Milton Tercentenary, 
p. 118), the volume is now in the Harvard College Library. 


38. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. Milton gave a copy 
to John Rous, librarian of the Bodleian, in which it may still be 
found. See The Bodleian Quarterly Record 4 (1923). 56. 


39. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. An alleged presenta- 
tion copy with an inscription was sold by Libbie in 1889 for $15.50. 
See Luther S. Livingston, Auction Prices of Books, New York, 3 
(1905) . 229. 


40. Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A presentation copy 
(possibly the same as # 35) was sold to Sabin at Sotheby’s in 
1910 for £48. On the titlepage were the words: “Ex donatione 
Autoris Londini. Mense August A. 1651,” and on the flyleaf: 
“Hocce Exemplar pretiosus Autographo ipsius Joannis Miltoni.” 
It is now in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. See BAR 
7 (1910). 431; Seymour de Ricci, The Book Collector’s Guide, 
1921, p. 410; BPC 24 (1910). 598. 


40a. Pro populo Anglicano Defensio, 1651. A presentation copy 
in the British Myseum (599. c. 26) bears on the titlepage the 
legend, “ITOH. MAVRITIJ ex dono authoris.” 


41. Letter to John Bradshaw, February 21, 1652/3. Long 
thought to be in Milton’s autograph, but now generally considered 
the work of an amanuensis, this letter is in the Public Record Office, 
London. Part is reproduced in facsimile in Sotheby, facing p. 124. 
See Notes and Queries, 4th series, 4 (1869) . 232; Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, 1652-1653, pp. 176-177. 


42. Defensio Secunda, 1654. What was said to be a presenta- 
tion copy with Milton’s autograph was sold at Sotheby’s in 1910 
for £48. See Seymour de Ricci, The Book Collector’s Guide, 1921, 
p. 410. 
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43. Defensio Secunda, 1654. Milton sent copies of this book to 
Marvell, John Oxenbridge, John Bradshaw, and Henry Olden- 
burgh, to the last of whom he later sent other copies for distribu- 
tion. See Masson 4. 620; 5. 367; Milton’s Prose Works (Bohn 
edition) 3. 516-517. 


44. The Ready and Easy Way, 1660. A copy with manuscript 
corrections conjectured to be in Milton’s hand was sold at Sothe- 
by’s in 1890. See BPC 4 (1891). 448. 


45. Paradise Lost, book I, n.d. The history of this manuscript, 
which survives by an exciting miracle, is known in detail. Opinion 
has been much divided as to whether it was the copy made for the 
licenser or that furnished to the printer and used in printing the 
first edition of the poem; Sotheby inclining to the former opinion, 
and Professor Hanford and Miss Darbishire to the latter. From 
Jacob Tonson, who printed it, it passed to his nephew Jacob Ton- 
son, then in 1772 to William Baker, whose father Sir William mar- 
ried the younger Jacob Tonson’s daughter Mary in 1742, and by 
descent to Henry Clinton Baker of Bayfordbury, Herts. It was 
offered for sale at Sotheby’s in 1904 but bought in by the owner; 
subsequently it was sold to America. It is now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. It was reprinted in facsimile with an exact tran- 
scription by Miss Helen Darbishire in 1931; and facsimiles of parts 
are given in Sotheby, facing p. 196. Miss Darbishire also reprints 
in full a very interesting letter from Tonson, dated about 1732, 
commenting on the manuscript. See BAR 1, part 2 (1903-04), 
290-292; BPC 18 (1904). 208-212; Modern Philology 25 (1997- 
28). 313-317; Second Report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts, 1874, appendix, p. 69. 


46. Paradise Lost, 1667. A presentation copy from Milton to 
Francis Rea, with inscriptions on the first two fly-leaves: “ For 
My loving ffriend Mr. Francis Rea Booke-binder in Worcester- 
shire,’ and “ Presented unto me by the Author to whom I gave 
2 doubl souverayns,” was sold at Sotheby’s in 1896 to Quaritch 
for £85; it was resold to Maggs in 1897 for £80. It was for a while 
part of the Hoe collection, and was resold at Anderson’s in 1911 
for $1750 to Walter M. Hill of Chicago. I cannot trace it beyond 
this point. See Seymour de Ricci, The Book Collector’s Guide, 
p. 412; Livingston, Auction Prices of Books 3. 223; ABPC, 1911, 
476; BPC 10 (1896). 211; BPC 11 (1897). 122; Catalogue of the 
Inbrary of Robert Hoe, 1911, 1. 399, # 2294. 


47. Paradise Lost, 1667. A copy with inscription and signature 
said to be in Milton’s autograph was sold by Daly in 1900 for 
$210. Nothing further is known of it. See Livingston, Auction 
Prices of Books 3. 224; ABPC, 1900, 319. 


48. Paradise Lost, 1669. A copy with autograph and a Latin 
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verse said to be by Milton was sold by Pickering for £13. Nothing 
further is known of it. See Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual, 1900, 
8. 1558. 


49. History of Britain, 1671. Professor Glicksman thinks that 
in 1698 Toland had Milton’s own copy of the History, with his 
emendations. Professor Stevens is dubious. A copy which might 
answer such a theory was listed in Henry Sotheran’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of a Valuable Library (catalogue 819), 1930, item 756, 
where it was said to be interleaved and to have numerous addi- 
tions in seventeenth century handwriting. See PMLA 35 (1920). 
116-122; D. H. Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton, 1930, + 65. 


50. History of Britain, the “ digression ” in book 3, n.d. Edward 
Phillips said that Milton gave the Earl of Anglesey “a copy of 
the unlicensed papers of his history ”; elsewhere he said that the 
History was complete, “some passages only excepted; which, be- 
ing thought too sharp against the clergy, could not pass the hand 
of the licenser, were in the hands of the late Earl of Anglesey while 
he lived; where at present is uncertain.” This was probably the 
manuscript listed at £63 by Ellis, catalogue 205, 1926, item 234; it 
is now in the Harvard College Library. It differs decidedly from 
the customary printed versions of the passage. Though it seems 
impossible that Milton could have written it with his own hand, 
the penmanship and the spelling resemble his. See Stevens, Refer- 
ence Guide to Milton, + 84. 


51. Paradise Regained, 1671. One copy had inserted inside the 
cover an old flyleaf bearing the inscription: “Sum Shadracis 
Cooke, Christ’s Coll: Cantab. ex dono authoris.” It was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1923 to Edwards for £12. See BAR 20 (1923). 648. 


52. Paradise Regained, 1671. A copy with manuscript correc- 
tions thought to be by Milton was sold from the library of George 
Daniel in 1864 for £5/15/—. This may possibly be the volume de- 
scribed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 3rd series, II (1866), 332; 
and it may be the item listed in Bernard Quaritch’s General Cata- 
logue of Books, 1874, # 4148, for £3/3/-. See Catalogue of the 
... Library of George Daniel, 1864, + 1119. A somewhat similar 
item is in Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 598 (1934), # 1228. See also 
BPC 22 (1908). 467. 


52a. Samson Agonistes, 1671. What was described as a manu- 
script of this drama, containing corrections alleged to be in Mil- 
ton’s handwriting, was sold at Sotheby’s in 1866. A revision of 
lines 1532-33 represents a change not embodied in printed editions, 
and the implication is that Milton changed them. Obviously, how- 
ever, the writing could hardly be in his hand, even if it were made 
at his direction. See the Gentleman’s Magazine, 3rd Series, 2 
(1866) . 332. 
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53. Artis Logicae, 1672. It has been said, though without proof, 
that Milton’s manuscript is still in existence. Nothing is known of 
it. See Notes and Queries 164 (1933). 149-150. 


53a. Epistolarum Familiarum Liber Unus, 1674. Francis Peck 
(New Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. John Milton, 1740, 
p. 97) quoted a letter from Roger Comberbach to William Cowper 
describing a copy of Milton’s familiar letters “ corrected in some 
places with his own hand.” Comberbach, who had it from Milton’s 
widow, lent it to Dr. Lancaster, and it has never been heard of 
since. 


54. De Doctrina Christiana, n.d. A literary tempest was cre- 
ated in 1823 by the discovery of this book in the Public Record 
Office by Robert Lemon, Deputy Keeper of His Majesty’s State 
Papers, in the same package with copies of the State Letters writ- 
ten by Milton, letters to Cromwell, and other papers. It probably 
came from Milton’s amanuensis Daniel Skinner, who had been try- 
ing to arrange for the publication of the papers by Elzevir, to Sir 
Joseph Williamson, Secretary of State, who filed it in the office, 
from which it was never removed for 150 years. Its authenticity 
was disputed for some time, but is now commonly accepted. It is 
now still in the Public Record Office. It is not in Milton’s hand, but 
in the writing of various amanuenses. There are several facsimiles 
in Sotheby, facing p. 162. See Gentleman’s Magazine 94 (1824). 
1. 165, 626; ibid. 95 (1825) . 2. 344-345; ibid., new series, 14 (1840). 
352-353, 470-471; Notes and Queries, 1st series, 12 (1855). 282; 
Masson 4. 159; 6. 790, 816; Milton’s Prose Works (Bohn edition) 
4. v-xxxiv; Studies in Philology 17 (1920). 309-319. 


55. Latin Dictionary, n.d. Milton’s collections for a dictionary 
of the Latin language were given by his widow to Edward Phillips, 
who used them in his Enchiridion, 1684. They were also utilized 
in various later dictionaries. Their subsequent history is unknown. 
See Masson 6. 813; Stationers’ Registers under dates of November 
26, 1692, and August 21, 1693; Notes and Queries, 4th series, 4 
(1869) . 232. 


II. BOOKS FROM MILTON’S LIBRARY 


56. Johan Posthii Germershemii Tetrasticha in Ovidiit Metamor. 
Lib. XV, 1563, Frankfort. On the blank pages of a copy of this 
book have been written in manuscript many verses, first attributed 
to Milton by Mr. Hugh C. H. Candy. The writing is like Milton’s, 
and some peculiarities of his style are found here. There is no fur- 
ther proof of his having written them. There are facsimiles in 
Candy’s Some newly discovered Stanzas written by John Milton 
on Engraved Scenes illustrating Ovid’s Metamorphoses, London, 
1924, passim; also in his articles in Notes and Queries, series 12, 
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passim; and in Sotheby’s Catalogue of . . . the Autograph Manu- 
script of Milton’s Earliest Verses [for sale March 29-30], 1926. The 
book was sold in 1926 to Morrison for £2700; its subsequent his- 
tory is unknown. See London Times Literary Supplement, 1922, 
passim; D. H. Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton, nos. 2484, 2569, 
2672-2674. 


57. Thome Cooperi Thesaurus Lingue Romane et Britan- 
nice, 1573. This book has many manuscript notes said to be in 
Milton’s hand; Horwood doubted their genuineness, but Collier, 
who owned it in 1875, claimed that there were more than 1500 
notes by Milton. It is now in the New York Public Library. See 
Bernard Quaritch, Catalogue of English Literature, London, 1884, 
part 10, + 22960; A Common-place Book of John Milton (ed. A. 
J. Horwood for the Camden Society), 1877, p. viii. 


58. Negotiation de la Paix, es mois d’Auril & May 1575. Con- 
tenant le requeste & articles presentez au Roy par M. le Prince de 
Condé, etc., 1575. A copy containing the initials “J:M.” on the 
titlepage and said to have belonged to Milton is now in the col- 
lection of Professor Thomas O. Mabbott. 


59. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, La Vieux Natura Brevium, 1584. 
Joshua Eddowes, a bookseller of Shrewsbury, presented to Dr. 
Stedman a copy of this book which he said came from Milton’s 
widow’s effects. It later belonged to Sir William Tite, and is now 
in the New York Public Library. It contains many manuscript 
notations on the front leaves, including two probably in Milton’s 
hand: “ Johés Milton me possidet,” and “Det Christus studijs 
vela secunda meis.” Later in the book appears several times the 
name of John Marston, probably autograph. There are facsimiles 
of the Milton entries in Sotheby, facing p. 124. See Joseph Hunter, 
Milton. A Sheaf of Gleanings, 1850, p. 22; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
series, 4 (1857). 287; Sotheby, pp. 125-126; Stern 1. 1. 159, 320. 


60. Olaus Magnus, Historia de Gentibvs Septentrionalibus, Ant- 
werp, 1558. A copy with the faded monogram “JM ” on the title- 
page is preserved as Milton’s in the Milton cottage at Chalfont 
St. Giles. 


61. Pub. Terentii Comeedie Sex Ex recensione Heinsiana. Lvgd. 
Batavorum, Ex Officina Elzeviriana. A°. 1635. On the top of the 
titlepage of a copy of this book is written in faded brown ink, 
“Jo Milton [ ].’. The brackets represent a word or figures 
no longer decipherable, perhaps a date. This volume formerly be- 
longed to Henry Saltonstall Howe, and is now in the Harvard 
College Library. 


62. B. Marliani, Urbis Romae Topographia, Venice, 1588. A 
copy was said to have Milton’s autograph signature, “ Jo. Milton,” 
on the titlepage. See the Catalogue of the Library of . . . Wynne 
E. Bazter, item 172. 
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63. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, translated by Sir John Harring- 
ton, 1591. A copy of this, said to contain manuscript notes by 
Milton, belonged in 1908 to Rev. H. A. D. Surridge; its later his- 
tory is not known. See Milton Tercentenary, p. 89. 


64. Montaigne’s Essays, translated by Florio, 1613. A copy of 
this book is said to contain Milton’s signature and that of one 
Anthony Pembruge on the titlepage. Its location is unknown. See 
Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 5 (1858). 115. 


65. Operum Poeticorum Nicodemi Frischlini, Poetae, Oratoris, 
et Philosophi, pars scenica, Argentorati, 1595. This book is said, 
on no clear grounds, to have been Milton’s. It has on the titlepage 
the initials “J: M” in a hand like his, and some underlinings and 
figures on a flyleaf. It is made more interesting if not more trust- 
worthy by being enclosed in an oak case said to be constructed 
from wood from Milton’s house in the Barbican, demolished in 
1865; and a certificate to that effect by John Wallen, dated March 
6, 1866, is pasted inside. It is now in the Harvard College Library. 


66. William Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 1613-1616. This 
book has notes supposed to be by Milton. The last trace of it is 
found in its sale at Sotheby’s in 1911 to Leighton for £66. There 
are facsimiles in Sotheby, facing p. 98. See Sotheby, 97-104; Stern 
1. 1.175; BAR 9 (1911). 68. 


67. Apologia pro Confessione, 1629. Wynne E. Baxter reported 
in 1883 that his copy of this book contained Milton’s initials. 
Nothing further is known of it. See Notes and Queries, 6th series, 
7 (1883) . 67-68. 


68. Holy Bible, 1581. In 1916 William Jaggard reported that he 
had found a Bible printed by Henry Middleton and Thomas Vau- 
trollier, 1581, signed “Jhon Milton” on the titlepage in a hand 
resembling Milton’s. There were many marginal annotations, in- 
cluding a prayer on a blank leaf. Also on the titlepage was the 
signature of “C. Reynell e C.C.C. Oxon., 1717.” When or from 
whom Milton got this Bible, if indeed it was actually his, we do 
not know. See Atheneum, 1916, p. 251. 


69. Holy Bible, 1599. A copy with writing said to be Milton’s 
was for generations in the possession of the Jeffrey family, said to 
be the same family as that of Milton’s mother. It is bound with 
the Book of Psalms, London, 1639. On a blank page between the 
Testaments is a manuscript prayer, perhaps by Milton. On another 
blank page is a note of the births of Francis Milton’s children 
Sarah, 1704, Robert, 1705, and John, 1707. This volume belonged 
in 1929 to a California collector. See the Los Angeles Examiner, 
January 20, 1929. 


70. Holy Bible, 1613 or 1614. In 1857 George Offor wrote that 
he had a Bible of this date with Milton’s autograph on the back 
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of the titlepage of the New Testament, and on the back of the 
titlepage of the accompanying concordance of 1615 bound with it. 
What became of the volume is uncertain; it may have been burned 
with others of his books in the fire at Sotheby’s in 1865. There is 
a facsimile of the signature in Sotheby, facing p. 124, but Sotheby 
was not sure it was genuinely Milton’s. See Sotheby, pp. 128-129; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 4 (1857). 334-335; ibid., 2nd series, 
12 (1861) . 233. 


71. Holy Bible, 1612. This is the best known and most impor- 
tant of Milton’s Bibles, and was probably a family possession. On 
a blank page facing Genesis, chiefly in Milton’s handwriting, are 
records of the births of himself, Christopher Milton, Edward and 
John Phillips, and his children Anne, Mary, John, Deborah, and 
Katherin; also the deaths of his second wife Katherin, his son 
John, and his daughter Katherin. It has also many underlinings, 
and some other signatures, probably of Nantwich people. This is 
probably the large Bible mentioned in his widow’s effects. Pur- 
chased from Thomas Kerslake in 1884, it is now in the British 
Museum, Additional MS. 32,310. Facsimiles are frequent; e. g., 
The British Museum, A Guide to the Exhibited Manuscripts, 1912, 
facing p. 86; Milton Tercentenary, facing p. 1; Facsimiles of .. . 
Autographs in the . . . British Museum, series 1-5, 1899, # 95. 
See Atheneum, 1884, 1. 19-20; Notes and Queries, 6th series, 10 
(1884). 45; ibid., 7th series, 6 (1888). 253; zbid., 11th series, 3 
(1911). 1-2, 70-71; Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, 1889, # 32,310. 


72. Pindarou Periodos, Salmurii, 1620. The date when Milton 
bought this book and the price he paid for it are both made cer- 
tain by his note on the titlepage: ““ Novemb 15° 1629 pret: — 98-0.” 
Milton annotated the book very abundantly, leaving few of its 756 
pages untouched. There are references along the margins to a great 
number of books, and a manuscript index at the end. Milton’s 
name does not occur, but there seems little doubt that it was his. 
The date when he finished his study of it is noted after the “ finis ”: 
“ Aoé& to Seo Jun: 17 1630 et Sept: 28. 1630.” It is now in the 
Harvard College Library, having been donated in 1874 by Charles 
Sumner. See Notes and Queries, 4th series, 8 (1871). 117. 


73. Dante, l’Amoroso Convivio, 1529, bound with Rime et Prose 
di Giovanni della Casa, 1563, and Sonetti de Benedetto Varchi, 1555. 
The titlepage of the della Casa volume bears the legend in Milton’s 
hand: “Jo: Milton pre: 10¢. 1629. Dece [the rest is trimmed off].” 
There are also various textual corrections probably by Milton. The 
sonnet and table of contents written in are probably not in Milton’s 
hand. There are some manuscript notes against the poems of 
Varchi, especially a reference to Theocritus, p. 278. In some back 
flyleaves there is a copy (by Milton?) of a letter from Varchi (?) 
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to Francesco de Medici. There is a facsimile of one of the entries 
in Sotheby, facing p. 124. The book is now in the New York Public 
Library. See Bibliotheca Heberiana. Catalogue of the Library of 
the Late R. Heber, 1834-36, part 4, #1527; Sotheby, pp. 124-125; 
Catalogue of the ... Books ... of the late Sir William Tite, 1874, 
+2043; Notes and Queries, 4th series, 4 (1869). 263; ibid. 163 
(1932) . 189. 


74. Arati Phenomena, Paris, 1559. Milton wrote on a flyleaf be- 
fore the title: “Jo: Milton pre: 2-64. 1631.” There are alsu many 
marginal notes. It is now in the British Museum. The inscription 
is reproduced in Sotheby, facing p. 98. See Sotheby, p. 105; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd series, 4 (1857) . 459-460; Stern, 1.2. 480-481. 


75. Collectanea Ex Historijs . . . Per Iohannem Creccelium . . . 
Francofurti Anno MDCXIV. At the top of the titlepage is the 
writing: “pr 3°. John Milton 1633. 21° October.” [Some of these 
letters are not certain, since I am working from a photostat, and 
the original seems worn.] The book is now in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library. Among the Milton-Dati correspondence in the 
New York Public Library there are some manuscript mentions of it. 


76. Euripidis Tragoedie, Beckii, 1602. When Milton acquired 
this volume is clear from his signature and note on the flyleaf facing 
the titlepage: “Jo. Milton pre: [ }* 1634.” (The space indicated 
by the square brackets is empty, through either fading or erasure. 
Todd read it as 12s. 6d.) The history of the book is full. It was 
owned by Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester (d. 1740), John 
Whiston, bookseller, Thomas Birch (1754), Joseph Cradock, Sir 
Henry Halford, and finally Mr. W. W. Vaughan, Esq., and is now in 
the Bodleian Library. There are facsimiles of the signature and of 
various notes in Sotheby, facing p. 108. See Sotheby, pp. 108-111; 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. H. J. Todd (London, 1852) 
1.158; Milton Tercentenary, p. 89. 


77. Lycophronis . . . Alexandra, Geneva, 1601. Milton bought 
this book in the same year as the last, and wrote on a blank page 
opposite the titlepage: “Sum ex libris Jo: Miltoni pre: 13°. 1634.” 
He also made many marginal annotations. The book is now the 
property of Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen of Brooklyn, New 
York. See The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. H. J. Todd 
(London, 1852) 1.158; Sotheby, pp. 110-111; Milton Tercentenary, 
p. 89; Atheneum, 1908, pt. 1, 354; Stevens, Reference Guide to 
Milton, +44 and note. 


78. Thucydides, De Bello Peloponnesiaco libri octo . .. Laurentio 
Valla Interprete, Basle, 1564. There is a copy of this book contain- 
ing manuscript notes and the signatures of Milton and of the Earl 
of Strafford. It is now in the New York office of the Rosenbach 
Company. See ABPC, 1919, 589; BAR 16 (1919). 243. 
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79. AIQNOS TOY XPYSOSTOMOY AOTOT II, Lutetiae, 1604. On 
a blank froni flyleaf is written: “Pre: 18s. 1636 J. Milton.” This 
was presented in the late seventeenth century by Bishop Patrick 
to Ely Cathedral, where it now is. See Notes and Queries, 6th series, 
7 (1883) . 23. 


80. Heraclidis Pontici Allegoriae in Homeri Fabulas de Dis, 
Basel, 1544. This bears the inscription: “Jo. Milton p4 pre: 5°. 
1637.” There is a facsimile in Sotheby, facing p. 124. The book 
was formerly in the library of Lord Rolle at Stevenstone; its present 
location is unknown. 


81. Camillo Cardoyn’s (Cerdagni’s) Album of autographs, n.d. 
This is one of several autograph albums in which Milton wrote for 
friends. This particular one bears in the beginning a crest, a motto, 
and the inscription: “ Camillus Cardoyni eques Neapolitanus. Anno 
Domini 1608.” Among the signatures of Sir Richard Baker, Thomas 
Killigrew, the Earl of Strafford, and others, at dates ranging from 
1608 to 1680, is that of Milton: 

- - - - if Vertue feeble were 
Heaven it selfe would stoope to her. 
Ccelum non animii muto di trans mare curro 
Joannes Miltonius 
Junij 10°. 1639. Anglus./ 


(The date is written in a different hand from the rest.) There is a 
facsimile in Sotheby, facing p. 98. This album belonged to Charles 
Sumner, who donated it to Harvard University; it is now in the 
Harvard College Library. See Sotheby, p. 106; Notes and Queries, 
Qnd series, 4 (1857). 287; Adrian H. Joline, Rambles in Autograph 
Land, 1913, p. 62. 


82. Holy Bible, 1637. A very curious copy of this edition was 
for a long time known as Milton’s Bible, and it contained a number 
of supposed autographs. On various pages were written the follow- 
ing inscriptions: “ 1639—J. Milton, A. M.”; “ 1639, at Canterbury 
city—Jn° Milton, son of Jn° Milton, born in Oxford, late of Christ 
College, Cantabridd. This year of very dreadful commotion, and I 
weene will ensue murderous times of conflicting fight ”; “ Mr. Hart- 
libe to Mr. Miltone sendeth the 12 booke of the Greciane volumes, 
and is obliged to him—Octobre 2nd ;~-;-”; “Johne Miltone, 

ondone 

16. A.M. 40.” There are also several sketches of Milton, and the 
following astonishing doggerel: 

When that day of death shall come, 

Then shall nightly shades prevaile; 

Soone shall love and Musick faile, 

Soone the fresh turf’s tender blade 

Shall flourish on my sleeping shade. 
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Nearby is the inscription, “J. Miltonius M.A.C. Coll.” The owner- 
ship of this volume can be traced back to a Jane Bealby in 1658, 
then down through Todd, Francis Blackburne, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland, his grandson of the same name, and George Henry Law, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, to the bookseller Thomas Kerslake. The 
latter, spurning it as an obvious and stupid fraud, sold it at auction 
in 1884; it has not been heard of since. There are facsimiles (proba- 
bly inaccurate) in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 62 (1792), facing p. 
612. See ibid., pp. 615, 789, 900, 1102; ibid. 63 (1793). 106: ibid. 70 
(1800) . 199-200; The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. H. J. 
Todd (1852), 1. 27; Atheneum, 1882, pt. 2, 208-209, 246; ibid. 
1884, pt. 1, 19-20, 56. 


83. Thomas Farnaby, Systema Grammaticum, 1641. There is a 
copy of this book bearing on the titlepage the inscription, “ Ii 
Milton 429487.” The writing does not look particularly like Mil- 
ton’s, and there are no other marks of importance in the book. It 
is now in the Harvard College Library. Some notes are reproduced 
by Professor Thomas O. Mabbott in Notes and Queries 171 (1936). 
152-4. See Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 6 (1858) . 39; ABPC, 1922, 
566. 


84. Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus. Written in Italian by 
the Learned Marquesse Virgilio Malvezzi ... And Translated into 
English, by Sir Richard Baker, 1642. In this book the original fly- 
leaves are gone, though the present ones have various pencil notes 
to the effect that it was once Milton’s property. The margins are 
liberally sprinkled with notes in ink, seemingly in a seventeenth 
century hand, and chiefly references to parallel instances in Sue- 
tonius, Bacon, Pliny, Seneca, Livy, etc. The chief proof of Milton’s 
connection with the volume, beyond the bookseller’s notes in the 
flyleaves, is the similarity of the handwriting to Milton’s. The book 
belonged formerly to Wynne Baxter, and is now in the collection 
of Professor Thomas O. Mabbott. There are facsimiles of some 
pages in Catalogue #857 (1922) of James Tregaskis, pp. 199, 201. 
See A Catalogue of the Milton Collection of the late Wynne E. 
Bazter, 1921, No. 308. 


85. Alexander Rosse, Mel Heliconium, 1642 (altered in pen to 
1646). On a blank leaf following the dedication is an octave stanza 
to Rosse, written in ink, signed with the initials “J.M.,” and at 
the bottom of page 5 a couplet in what appears to be the same 
hand. This book once belonged to Sir William Tite, who wrote a 
pamphlet in defence of the attribution of the writing to Milton. 
It was in the Tite sale in 1874, and is now in the New York Public 
Library. There was widespread debate over its authenticity, which 
is now generally doubted. There are facsimiles in Sotheby, facing p. 
112. See Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 4 (1857). 371; ibid., 2nd 
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series, 8 (1859) . 344-345; ibid., 4th series, 4 (1869). 303; Sotheby, 
pp. 111-112; Catalogue of the ... Books ... of the late Sir 
William Tite, 1874, + 2044; Stevens, Reference Guide to Milton, 
+ 2652. 


86. Holy Bible, 1636. This Bible apparently came to Milton on 
his marriage to Mary Powell in 1642(?). In addition to records of 
the births of Anne, Mary, John, and Deborah Milton, it contained 
the note, “ I am the book of Mary Milton.” There was also a Latin 
inscription, perhaps written by Milton: “S.S. vocatur Liber sacer- 
dotalis ab Ambrosio, Dionysius vocat Scripturam substantiam 
Sacerdotii nostri. Sacrae Scripturae st Dei ad homines litterae. 
Struxit e S. Script. atque in primis e S. Paulo Ambrosius Doctrinam 
suam, Vitae Innocentiam—Comitate mixtam, Morum Gravitatem, 
Spiritum Episcopalem, imo Apostolicum.” This volume has been 
lost, but before it disappeared, Thomas Birch visited Milton’s 
granddaughter Elizabeth Foster (January 6, 1750) and made a 
transcript of the passages mentioned. His transcript is now in the 
British Museum, Additional MS. 4244, fols. 53-54. See Joseph 
Hunter, Milton. A Sheaf of Gleanings, 1850, p. 34; Thomas Keight- 
ley, An Account of the Life ...of John Milton, 1855, p. 48; Notes 
and Queries 159 (1930). 150; Helen Darbishire, The Early Lives of 
Milton, pp. 336-337. 


87. Salmasius, Defensio Regia, 1649. Todd said that he had 
heard of “a copy of Salmasius’s book, the margins of which are 
said to be decorated with barbarisms and: solecisms detected by 
Milton.” Nothing is known of it now. See The Poetical Works of 
John Milton, ed. H. J. Todd (1852), 1.80. 


88. Eikon Elethine, the Pourtraiture of Truths most sacred 
Majesty, 1649. A copy said to bear Milton’s autograph signature 
at the foot of the titlepage was sold at Sotheby’s on December 4, 
1923, to Spencer for £16. It had also John Disney’s signature, the 
date 1810, and Disney’s note concerning Milton’s signature. Noth- 
ing is known of the present location of the book. See BAR 21 
(1923) . 120. 


89. Christopher Arnold’s autograph album, n.d. Among entries 
by Selden, Usher, and other celebrities appears the following entry 
by Milton: “Ey do@eveta teAaSyaj Doctissimo Viro, meoqz fautori 
humanissimo, D. Christophoro Arnoldo dedi hoc, in memoriam cum 
sue virtutis, tum mei erga se studij. Londini. An: D. 1651. Novem: 
19. Joannes Miltonius.” (The signature is in a different hand 
from the body of the inscription.) This book is in the British 
Museum, Egerton MS. 1324; the Milton entry is at folio 85b. This 
is one of the most common facsimiles, being found in Sotheby, 
facing p. 112; John Milton 1608-1674: Facsimiles of Autographs and 
Documents in the British Museum, London, 1908; Milton Ter- 
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centenary, facing p. 110; Greg, plate 53. See Notes and Queries, 
Qnd series, 7 (1859). 3-4; Stern 2.3. 277. 


90. Johannes Zollikofer’s autograph album, n.d. Probably dur- 
ing Zollikofer’s visit to England in 1656 Milton wrote in his album 
the inscription: “éy do@eveia reAccotpar Johannes Milt? Londini 26 
Sept XVILVI.” The book is now in the Vadian library, St. Gall, 
Switzerland. See Academy 14 (1878). 449; Stern 2. 3. 277-278; 
Anglia 57 (1933) . 222 


91. Bodin, Colloquium Heptaplomeres, 1593 (written). Milton 
seems to have possessed a manuscript copy of this rare and dan- 
gerous work, which he lent to a friend in Germany (perhaps Dury?) 
in 1662. There seem to be other allusions to it in letters of 1658 
and 1660. Its later history is unknown. See Hartlib’s letter to 
Robert Boyle, Feb. 2, 1658, in The Works of the Honourable 
Robert Boyle 6 (1772). 100; Hartlib’s letter to Dr. John Worthing- 
ton, January 30, 1660, in The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. 
John Worthington (published by the Chetham Society, 1847, vol. 
13) . 166-168; letters between Conring and Boineburg, August to 
November, 1662, in Studies in Philology 21 (1924) . 399-402. 


92. Holy Bible, 1588. Milton’s copy of this Bible probably be- 
longed to his third wife before their marriage. It contained sig- 
natures of Elizabeth Minshull, Elizabeth Milton, and other mem- 
bers of the Minshull family. From the several Matthews signatures 
also in the book we can conjecture that it belonged to this Nant- 
wich family for many years after the death of Milton and of his 
wife. It appeared for sale in 1901, passed through many hands, was 
questioned as spurious and defended, and finally bought by Mr. 
Halliday of Leicester in 1926. Inside the cover was pasted a slip 
containing the signature, “ John Milton ffeb 24: 1654”; but some 
critics have considered this the signature of a John Melton of the 
London militia. The present location of the book is uncertain. See 
Atheneum, 1901, pt. 1, 177, 213; ABPC, 1908, 383; London Times, 
December 10, 1907, p. 9f; ibid., December 12, p. 5d; ibid., December 
13, p. 17d; Notes and Queries, 10th series, 9 (1908) .27; London 
Times, January 28, 1926, p. 11b. 


93. An unattached signature, “Liber Jo Milton, perhaps in 
the poet’s handwriting, and most likely clipped by some collector 
from one of Milton’s books, is in the Pierpont Morgan Library. It 
is a small piece of paper about 4’ x 2’, mounted on a sheet about 
8’ x 15”.” There is no indication of its origin. 


94. A French prayer book (date unknown). This book was 
with the Bible described in #69 (q.v.). 


95. A volume of sermons (date unknown). This book also was 
with the Bible described in #69 (q.v.). 
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Ill. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DOCUMENTS 


96. Marriage Covenant of Edward Phillips and Anne Milton, 
November 27, 1623. In addition to the signatures of the two 
principal parties, of Milton’s father, and of various servants or 
apprentices, this contains also the signature of John Milton Junior—- 
his earliest known extant handwriting. It is now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. There is a facsimile of his and some other sig- 
natures in A. M. Broadley, Chats on Autographs, New York, 1910, 
p. 203. See London Times, June 5, 1908, p. 12d; Review of English 
Studies 9 (1933). 58-60; BPC, 22 (1908) . 562. 


97. Two letters in Greek from Charles Diodati, n.d. Formerly 
in John Toland’s possession, these later passed to the British 
Museum, where they are now Additional MS. 5016*, fol. 64. See 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. John Mitford (1852), 1. 
XXiv, cxxiv-cxxvii; Thomas Keightley, An Account of the Life... 
of John Milton, 1855, p. 102; Stern 1. 1. 310; Helen Darbishire, The 
Early Lives of Milton, pp. 96, 342. 


98. Entry in Christ’s College Admission Register, Feb. 12, 
1624/5: “Johannes Milton. Londinensis filius Johannis institutus 
fuit in literari elementis sub M* Gill Gymnasij Paulini prefecto. 
admissus est pensionarius minor. ffeb. 12. 1624. sub Mr Chappell. 
soluitqz pro ingressu - - - - 108.” None of the writing is in Milton’s 
hand. There is a facsimile in Milton Tercentenary, p. iii. See Notes 
and Queries, 4th series, 4 (1869). p. 232. The book is of course in 
Cambridge University. 


99. Signature in Christ’s College Graduation Book, January, 
1628/9. It reads, “Joannes Milton.” The book is now in Cam- 
bridge University. There are facsimiles of the signature in Masson 
1. xviii; Sotheby, facing p. 124. 


100. Another signature in Christ’s College Graduation Book, 
July, 1632. It reads, “ Joannes Milton.” It is reproduced in Masson 
1. xix; Sotheby, facing p. 124. 


101. Sir Henry Wotton’s letter to Milton, April 13, 1638. The 
British Museum copy (Additional MS. 28,637, fol. 1), which is 
usually thought of as the original, is probably an eighteenth cen- 
tury copy. The original is apparently not extant. See the printed 
Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum 
in the years MDCCCLIV-MDCCCLXXV, +#28,637; Masson 1. 
578-580. 


102. Letter from Henry Lawes enclosing Milton’s passport, 
April(?), 1638. This is in the British Museum, Additional MS. 
36,354. See A Common-place Book of John Milton (ed. A. J. 
Horwood for the Camden Society), 1877, pp. xv-xvi; Modern 
Philology 24 (1926-27) . 320; Notes and Queries 161 (1931) . 459. 


6 
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103. Signature as witness to the will of William Blackborow of 
London, April 11, 1645, deposited in Somerset House, P. C. C. 
82 Twisse. See William McMurray (editor), The Records of Two 
City Parishes, London, 1925, p. 213. 


104. Signature as witness to the will of Richard Powell, De- 
cember 30, 1646. This is at Somerset House, P.C.C. 52 Fines. 
See Masson 3. 635-637; D. H. Stevens, Milton Papers, p. 8. 


105. Letter from Carlo Dati, Nov. 1, 1647. This letter is now in 
the New York Public Library. There is a partial facsimile in J. F. 
Marsh, Papers Connected with the Affairs of Milton and his Family 


(published by the Chetham Society, 1851) , frontispiece. See Masson 
8. 680-683. 


106. Letter from Carlo Dati, December 4, 1648. This letter is 
in the British Museum. See The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
ed. John Mitford (1852), 1. exxvii-cxxviii; Masson 3. 690-691. 


106a. Note on a letter from Princess Sophia to Prince Moritz, 
April 13, 1649. This letter was intercepted by the Parliamentary 
officials and translated from its original German into English, evi- 
dently under Milton’s supervision. Though the body of the trans- 
lation is in another hand, the last sentence is chiefly in Milton’s, 
as are also the postscript and a few notes. It is in the Public Record 
Office, London. See Stern 2. 2. 31, 257. 


107. Receipt to Robert Warcupp, 1650. It reads as follows: 
“The 16%. Day of ffebruary. 1649. Receiued then more of Robert 
Warcupp Esqz, one of the ffeoffees in trust of Rodolph Warcupp, 
late of English esqz. Deceased, by the hands of John Coster the 
summe of fiue pounds of lawfull english mony in pt of payment 
of fifty pounds principall Debt & the interest Due by bond by the 
sayd Rodolph warcupp & others vnto me John Milton esqz, J say 
receiued by mee—John Milton.” This document is now in the 
library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
The signature is reproduced in Sotheby, facing p. 124. See Cata- 
logue of the Collection of Autographs formed by Ferdinand Julius 
Dreer, Philadelphia, 1890, 1. 438. 


108. Milton’s petition to compound, February 25, 1650/1. This 

is signed, “John Milton.” In the margin is the further note “J 
doe 

am zeady tee [sic] swear that this debt for we J am to compound 
according to my petition is a true & real debt, as will appear upon 
record John Milton/ Jur. 25. ffeb: 1650.” This is in the Public Rec- 
ord Office, London. The signature, often reproduced, appears in fac- 
simile in Sotheby,: facing p. 112; The Poetical Works of John 


Milton, ed. H. J. Todd (1852), 1, facing p. 54. See Hamilton, pp. 
51-52. 
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109. Milton’s petition, Feb. 28, 1650/1. This is signed, “ John 
Milton.” It is transcribed in Hamilton, p. 95. The original is in 
the Public Record Office. 


110. Milton’s “particular” of his estate, n.d. This is signed, 
“John Milton.” It is in the Public Record Oiice. The signature 
appears in facsimile in The Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. H. 
J. Todd (1852), 1, facing p. 54. Printed in Hamilton, p. 91. 


111. Various letters from Hermann Mylius between November 
6, 1651, and Feb. 18, 1651/2. The originals are not known to exist, 
but manuscript copies are found in Mylius’s “ Tagebuch,” now in 
the archives of Oldenburgh, Germany. See Stern 2.3, appendix 1. 


112. Letter from Andrew Sandelands, January 15, 1651/2. This 
letter is in the Public Record Office. See Masson 4. 490-492; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1651-1652, p. 103. 


113. Letter from Andrew Sandelands, March 29, 1653. This 
letter is in the Public Record Office. See Masson 4. 493-494; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1652-1653, p. 241. 


114. Letter from Andrew Marvell, June 2, 1654. The original 
is not extant, but a transcript by Rev. Josiah Owen for Thomas 
Birch is in the British Museum, Additional MS. 4292, f. 264 
(Masson calls it Ayscough MS. 4292). See Notes and Queries, 2nd 
series, 8 (1859).47-48; Masson 4. 620-621; Marvell, Poems and 
Letters, ed. H. M. Margoliouth (1927), 2. 292-293. 


115. Warrant for salary dated January 1, 1654/5, with receipt 
signed February 13. “ Received this 13th day of ffebruary 1654 
of Gualter Frost, Esq™ by vs whose names are hereunder subscribed, 
the severall sumes to our names mentioned on the other side .. . 
John Milton.” This document is now in the British Museum, 
Stowe MS. 142, ff. 60, 61. There are facsimiles in John Milton 
1608-1674 Facsimiles of Autographs and Documents in the British 
Museum, London, 1908; The British Museum A Guide to the Ex- 
hibited Manuscripts, Part 1 (1912), # 80; Sotheby, facing p. 124. 
See Notes and Queries, 2nd series, 4 (1857) . 334-335; Catalogue of 
the Stowe Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1895, 1.98; Eighth 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 1881, 
appendix, part 3, p. 6. 


116. Latin letter from Leo de Aitzema, January 29, 1654/5. This 
is in the British Museum. See The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
ed. John Mitford (1852), 1. cxxix; Masson 5.170. 

117. Bequest of twenty shillings in the will of John Jeffrey, 
proved September 21, 1657, P. C. C., 349 Ruthen. See Atheneum, 
1880, pt. 1, 536. 


118. Signature as witness, 1657. A Chicago collector, whose 
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name I am not at liberty to give, describes a legal document signed 
by four or five witnesses, of whom Milton is one. The signature is 


said to resemble that of # 123, and is therefore probably in the 
hand of Jeremie Picard. 


119. Mortgage deed between Milton and Thomas Maundy, 
January 14, 1657/8, dealing with a loan of £300 by Milton to 
Maundy. The document bears Milton’s signature, as also that of 
Elizabeth Woodcock (his wife’s mother) , and Jeremie Picard. Mil- 
ton’s signature is probably written by Jeremie Picard, who may 
have been his amanuensis for several years, and whose writing 
closely resembles that of the sonnet to Milton’s wife in the Trinity 
manuscript and other writing in Milton documents. For facsimiles 
and discussion see PMLA 38 (1923). 290 ff. The documents are 
now in the New York office of the Rosenbach Company in New 


York. With them are several affiliated documents of the same date 
and subject. 


120. Letter from Moses Wall, May 26, 1659. This is in the 
British Museum, Ayscough MS. 4292, f. 121 (not the original, but 
an attested copy, signed “J. Owen.”) See The Prose Works of 
John Milton (Bohn edition, 1867) 1. 306-307; Masson 5. 602-603. 


121. Cancellation of bond for £500 from Richard Powell, Novem- 
ber 29, 1659. The date of the original obligation, which is a statute 
staple, is June 11, 1627. An endorsement on the back, stating that 
the debt has been paid and that the bond is therefore cancelled, is 
signed in a very sprawling hand: ‘John Miltfon].” The last two 
letters are hardly visible, partly because of rubbing and partly be- 
cause they are written over by another endorsement. This docu- 
ment is in the Public Record Office, C 152/61. It is described by 
the present writer in a forthcoming article in Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature. 


122. Bequest of £10 in will of John Bradshaw, proved December 
16, 1659 (the will is dated March 22, 1653, and the codicil in which 
Milton’s name is mentioned is dated September 10, 1655), P. C. C., 
549 Pell. See Masson 5. 630. 


123. Conveyance of bond for £400 to Cyriack Skinner, May 7, 
1660. As in # 119, Milton’s signature is probably written by 
Jeremie Picard, and it is sealed with his family seal, the double 
eagle. It is now in the possession of the Marquess of Crewe. There 


is a facsimile in Sotheby, facing p. 124. See Masson 5. 703; Sotheby, 
p. 129; PMLA 38 (1923). 290 ff. 


124. Marriage allegation of John Milton and Elizabeth Minshull, 
February 11, 1662/3. Milton’s signature, which is most interesting 
as being the latest known specimen (eleven years after he became 
totally blind), is a most sprawling, spluttering one. This document 
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is now in the Faculty Office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lon- 
don. There are facsimiles in Masson 6. 475; Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, ed. J. J. Howard, 2 (1876).131. See Allegations for 
Marriage Licenses issued from the Faculty Office of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at London, 1543-1869 (Publications of the Harleian 
Society, vol. 24), p. 68. 


125. Assignment of Maundy mortgage, June 7, 1665. Milton 
assigned the mortgage mentioned in # 119 to Jeremy Hamey of 
London in consideration of £500; the transaction consists of two 
papers. They are signed, “John Milton,” probably again in the 
hand of Jeremie Picard. These papers are now in the New York 
Office of the Rosenbach Company. See PMLA 38 (1923) . 290 fi. 


126. Latin letter from Peter Heimbach, June 8, 1666. This letter 
is in the British Museum. See The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
ed. John Mitford (1852), 1. cxxviii-cxxix; Masson 6. 501. 


127. Contract for the sale of Paradise Lost to Samuel Simmons, 
April 27, 1667, for five pounds, with arrangements for five pounds 
additional after the sale of 1300 copies. This paper is now in the 
British Museum, Additional MS. 18,861. The signature is not in 
Milton’s hand, though it bears the family seal of the double eagle; 
it may be written by Jeremie Picard. Yet this is perhaps the best 
known of Milton’s autographs. There are facsimiles in Masson, 
6.511; Sotheby, facing p. 136; Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, 
Literary Autographs in the Department of Manuscripts British 
Museum, 1899, +98; Milton Tercentenary, between pp. 96 and 97; 
The British Museum A Guide to the Exhibited Manuscripts 1. 
(1912), #3, p.64. See Masson 6. 507 ff.; Catalogue of Addi- 
tions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in the years 
MDCCCXLVIII-MDCCCLIII, p. 162; Notes and Queries, 10th 
series, 6 (1906). 445; PMLA 38 (1923). 290 ff. 


128. Receipt for five pounds to Samuel Simmons, April 26, 1669. 
This is the second installment of Milton’s remuneration for Paradise 
Lost. It is signed by Milton and by a witness named Edmond 
Tipton (Masson reads “Upton,” but Dr. Samuel Tannenbaum 
reads “ Tipton ”) ; and since the handwriting of the whole receipt, 
including the signatures, seems uniform, it is likely that Milton’s 
name was signed by Tipton, who may have been, like Picard, one 
of his occasional amanuenses. In the early nineteenth century two 
copies of this receipt appeared, the owner of each suspecting the 
genuineness of the other. It now seems clear that that of Sir 
Thomas Gery Cullum was the genuine original, that of Dawson 
Turner a copy. The Cullum copy is now in the Library of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. There are facsimiles in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 92 (1822) .2. 13; Sotheby, facing p. 136. See Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 85 (1815) . 1. 292-293; Atheneum, 1859, pt. 2, 375, 432, 
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499; Sotheby, pp. 137-140; Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. 
David Masson, 2 (1890). 15-16. 


129. Richard Hayley’s bond to Milton, July 27, 1674. Together 
with various papers relating to Milton’s wife and daughters, this 
is now in the New York Public Library. See Notes and Queries, 1st 
series, 1 (1850) . 366; Sotheby, p. 122. 


129a. Unidentified papers, n. d. Sir William Jones, who visited 
Forest Hill in 1769, wrote to Lady Spencer in that year, “I am 
informed that several papers in Milton’s own hand, were found 
by the gentleman who was last in possession of the estate.” No 
further information on these papers is available. See Lord Teign- 
mouth, Memoirs of . . . Sir William Jones, 1804, pp. 66 ff. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





CORRECTION 


I find that in my article in ELH, 4 (No. 3, September, 1937). 
165, n. 5, I have, through oversight, erroneously stated that the 
parallel between Milton’s lines in P. L. 12. 468 ff. and a passage in 
Du Bartas had not been noted in Professor G. C. Taylor’s Milton’s 
Use of Du Bartas. Though not included in the section on Bk. 12, 
the parallel is clearly referred to elsewhere in Mr. Taylor’s book 
(pp. 45 n., 48, 165). I greatly regret having done this injustice to 
his valuable and important study of the relations of the two poems. 


Artuur O. Lovesoy. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Huntington Library Quarterly supersedes the Huntington 
Library Bulletin, the first issue of which appeared in May, 1931, 
and will provide a medium for the publication of articles based on 
the researches of scholars at the Library. The first number, Octo- 
ber, 1937, contains articles by Louis B. Wright and Edna Aston 
Shearer, with a note by Julian Ira Lindsay. Edward H. Tatum, 
Jr., and Marion Tinling contribute to the section headed “ Notes 
and Documents.” The Quarterly presents, in an attractive format, 
valuable learned articles and descriptions of documents in the 
Library. It maintains the high standards set by the other publica- 
tions of the Huntington Library. The subscription price is $5.00 a 
year. 

R. H. 
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